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ABSTRACT 

This review of projects, funded by Title I of the 
1965 Elementary and Secondary Education Act, has sought to identify 
the compensatory strategies which appear mos*: effective in meeting 
the needs of "educationally disadvantaged** youngsters. The project 
was undertaken in July ^570, as one element in the research conducted 
by the Title I Task Force, appointed by H.E.W. Secretary Finch. This 
final report consists of papers focusing on two issues. The first 
paper explores the notion that structured, teacher directed primary 
grade language programs will be more successful in raising 
achievement scores than generalized enrichment programs. The 
hypothesis was investigated by a comparative review of the 
evaluations submitted to the Center for Educational Policy Research 
and by field visits. The second paper reviews the effectiveness of 
parent involvement in compensatory education. The paper tries to 
systematically investigate an area about which there are many 
opinions but little coherent data, it identifies those models of 
parent involvement which have been most effective in reaching parents 
and sustaining their participation as well as those which seem to be 
most effective in affecting achievement. Survey and other research 
evidence concerning the effects of parent involvement on student 
achievement are reviewed. [Parts of this document, including some 
tables, are poor in legibility. ] (Author/ JM) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Ti:is review of projects, funded by Title I of the 1965 '^.lementary 
and Secondary Education Act, has sought to identify the compensatory 
strategies which appear most effective in meeting the needs of "education- 
ally disadvantaged" youngsters. The project was undertaken in July 1970, 
as one element in the research conducted by the Title I Task Force, 
appointed by HEW Secretar^r Finch. C.E.P.R. reviewed some 750 evaluations 
of Title I projects, representing a wide spectrum of program types: 
urban and rural; preschool, elementary and high school; general 
and cultural enrichment, remedial and drop out prevention.. The programs 
weie nominated by State Title I Coordinators as "successful". We ' 
defined as "successful" any program which met program objectives what- 
ever they inigh^.be. In an Augu:it 1970. memorandum we identified a number 
of features common to these programs: typically they were prescriptive, 
highly structured language programs in the primary grades, emphasized 
small classes and/or individualized instruction and made efforts to 
involve parents. 

But the August 1970 memorandum was only a preliminary effort— 
the purpose of our work was to probe the question "what works best." ' 
As a result, we chose to examine in depth »:wo compensatory strategies 
suggested by our summer review as promising, .nd whrcTi dr«^ support 
from other investigations: (1) highly structured programs and (2) par- 
.ent involvement. This final report consists of papers focusing on 
th'2se two issues. ' 

The first paper explores the notion that structured, teacher dir- 
ected primary grade language pro^grams will be more successful in raising 
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achievement scores than generali^ad enrichment programs. Our pre- 
liminary review indicated that programs of this genre x^ere predictably 
more successful in raising achievement scores than the more typical, 
loosely structured general enrichment approaches. Also," a 1968 
A.I.R. study reported that exemplary programs were typically teacher 
directed and prescriptive, and the preschool literature furnished 
some evidence that highly structured programs, with specific emphasis 
on language development, are more effective in producing cognitive 
gains for low i ncome chi ldren. (Bissell 1970) Similar results are 
ireported from the Bereiter-Englemaun academic preschool program 
(Bereiter 1971). 

The hypothesis was investigated by a comparative review of the 
evaluations submitted to CEPR, and by field visits. We found that 
highly structured, prescriptive and teacher directed programs were 
extremely atypical of Title I programs and thus constitute a small 
subsaraple of projects. However, every such program we located reported" 
a minimum of a month gain on standard tests of verbal ability for 
every month of school. Results of the more typical general enrichment 
programs, on the other hand, were highly variable^ VThile a few such 
programs, on the other hand, were highly variable. I-7hile a fex^ such 
programs met the minimum success standard of 1:1, most did not, 
even in this universe of SEA nominated "successful" programs. Thus, ' 
although we might wish for more data to justify a conclusion that 
structured programs ire more consistently successful than general 
enrichment programs in producing 1:1 gains, we did not find any evidence 
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which would lead us to reject the idea. 

While structured programs do succeed in raising the rate at 
which Title I children achieve to that of ■ non-Title- I children, 
this accomplishment caijnot lead us to conclude that Title I "works". 
A 1:1 gain is not sufficient to eradicate the achievement level 
differences which exist between Title I and con-Title I students. 
Even on the highly effective structured programs, the achievement of 
Title I students usually remains below that of their more advantaged 



\ 

peers. 



. The second paper revieu^the effectiveness of parent involvement in 
compensatory education. The paper does not test an hypothesis but 
rather tries to systematically investigate an area about which there are 
many opinions but little coherent data. The Great Cities Report 
(July 1970) noted that exemplary projects evidence "greater parental 
involvement in planning, selection of materials, curriculum and at-home 
assistance." All forty cf_ the "best" Great City Title I -projects were 
seen to concern themselves to some degree with parent involvement. 
The theoretical literature of course suggests that the home and the par-- 
ent are important for the educability and achievement of the child and 
that, as a compensatory strategy, parent involvement is 'promising. 

The second paper identifies those models of parent involvement 
which have been most effective in reaching parents and sustaining their 
participation, as well as those which seem to be most effective in 
affecting achievement. Survey and other research evidence concerning 
the effects of parent involvement of student achievement are reviewed. 



Although the original focus of the inquiry was parent involvement in 
Title I programs," the dearth of substantive information about parent 
involvement in Title I, as well as the lack of genuine involvement 
of Title I parents, led us to examine other privately and publicly 
sponsored compensatory efforts as well. A review of some 500 Title I 
projects, a review of the general compensatory literature and field 
visits are the basis for this papar, 

We found consistent evidence concerning the most effective 
ways to reach and involve parents. It seems that successful parent 
programs are informal in tone and' structure, are largely parent- 
initiated and implemented, and most important, offer parents concrete, 
operational information about their children and what they could 
do to help. And while we were unable to reach unequivocal conclusions 
concerning the specific effects of parent involvement on achievement, 
there is some evidence that parent training programs, which help 
parents learn to be more effective "teachers" in the home, can effect 
achievement gains. More involvement in school affairs seems not to 
have this result. But in some cases. Involvement' does influence 
rogram structure and policy, and it may have important consequences for 
the parents themselves. 

In the course of our research, a number of issues related to 
definition of a "successful" program arose. They were not addressed 
by the papers presented here but are worth noting. For one, the 
spending patterns of programs making the most impressive achievement 
gains vari£:d from typical Title I program resource allocation. Suc- 
cessful programs consistently placed highest priorities on purchase 
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of direct, instructional services for the child rathsr t-T.pn nn ogi ^-p- 
ment or other additions to the educational p^an^ ■ state Title I admin- 
istrators with whom we spoke in California, Connecticut and Minnesota 
made similar observations. Connecticut, in fact, has fixed, at a very 
low level, the per cent of. LEA funds which can (without stringent review) 
be expanded on equipment. While this may be that these spending pat- 
terns reflect the fact that the majority of the "successful" programs 
are found in the more affluent districts whose equipment needs, may not 
be as great, it also may be that Title J children receive greater educational 
benefits from increased teacher time and attention than from overhead 
slide projectors and the like. And,' incidentally, when Title I par- 
ents were queried as to their preferences concerning resource allocation, 
they unanimously opted for more teachers and less "frills" or subsid- 
iary services. 

A second and very obvious point is that good programs universally 
evidenc e thorough, comprehen-> Iva planning. There are at least tv70 
requisites to good planning: sufficient lead time in which to plan, 
and informed and competent administrators. The problems attending lack 
of lead time-- due to funding uncertainties and application deadltnes- 
are mentioned frequently by program evaluators and administrators, and' 
are addressed at length by the Great Cities Report. , 

The third point follows from this— there is a critical lack 
of adequate training for teachers and administrators ■ ■ This is 
perhaps the most crucial shortcoming of present Title I programs. 
The errors and ommisions made for lack of information, guidance and/or 
support are legion. It is common to find that teachers have not been 



trained in the methods they are to use, know little about the concepts 
underlying compensatory efforts, and lack guidance in their classroom 
work. Administrators are often reputable equally at sea. In a training 
session for Title I administrators in California, for example, it was 
found that the majority of local administrators were unfamiliar with 
Title I guidelines, felt 'they did not know how to communicate with the 
target community, and lacked the most basic information concerning com- 
pensatory strategies. Further, we were told that a number of administra- 
tors present at the conference were unaware until they arrived that ' 
their 's were Title I schools. 

Fourth, there is doubt that Title I is in fact a "compensatory- 
program. If "to compensate" means something more than is typical for 
advantaged children, we suspect that Title I is typically not compensatory. 
In most instances. Title I monies merely serve to bring the level^ of " 
s ervices for the "educatio nally dis;lr^v;,n^.^apH" .i^^ er to the ;I pvp1 
enjoyed by the ir more advantaged counterpprfs . if it is true that Title I 
is not in fact a compensatory program, then expectations regarding the " 
outcome of Title I programs must be revised. Since children must demonstrate 
"educational disadvantage" before entering Title I programs, sven if they 
gain at a rate equal to that of non-Title I children (i.e.' 1:1), a 
comparative chart of their growth would show two parallel not converging ' 
lines, ^-hat "successful" Title I programs have been able to accomplish 
is merely to equalise the resources for these groups; coupensation may 
well require more. Perhaps the most we can expect Title I to accomplish 
is to retard or stabilize the rate at which the "educationally disadvan- 
taged" are falling behind. 




Finally, it is difficult to learn from Title I evaluations. 
Local and state Title I ev«lnpt-,-npcf .. o tvpicallv useless as a hasis 
for scientific conclusions nr nnl^.., -t^fo,.^^... r- addition, our 
field visits have indicated that local evaluations are often mislead- 
ing, and in some instances patently false. Local programs generally 
have neither the initiative, interest or expertise to carry out 
useful, scientific evaluations. 

If this is true for the exemplary and successful programs 
on which this report is made, it will hold with ev-n greater force 
for the, rest. This situation seems unlikely to change. There are no 
state or federal incentives for improving, local Title I evaluations 
and no evidence of growing expertise or interest at the local level. 
In general. Title I project evaluation is nothing more than a burden- 
some ritual. Conclusions are a formality which must be carried out 
to secure funding, and in which the form, substance and results are 
entirely irrelevant. It is no surprise, then, that we saw little to 
indicate that evaluations have improved in five years of program 
operation. This leads us to think that it may be appropriate to re- • 
consider federal requirements for the evaluation of Title I. Is it 
necessary to have local districts evaluate all Title I programs? 
Rather than continue to expand energy and resources on evaluations 
of all programs, might it not be more productive to rechannel thesa 
resources into a small number of comprehensive, detailed evaluations 
or experiments? This is not to suggest as a source of new evidence 
yet another National impact study. National impact studies, such as 
the Westinghouse-Ohio evaluation of Head Start, can provide only 
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general assessments of overall program effect, and there is no 
reason to think that Title I is one program, The inability of the 
federal government to assign controls, require and monitor data collec- 
tion and the lack of comparability between programs and measurements 
make suspect the generalizations and summary statements- generated 
by such studies. More important, national impact studies tell us 
little if anything about which specific program, strategies are 
effective for which students and may "mask" or "bury" what are in 
fact effective programs. ' . 

In sum, the problems attending evaluation of large scale ■ 
programs of compensatory education are enormous. However, these 
matters should be acted on, if we value 1. arning from experience at 
all. 



THE EFFECTS OF PROGRAM STRUCTURE 

t 

IN TITLE I, ESEA 
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Introduction 



To date, most evaluative research examining large scale compensa- 
tory programs has tried to assess the overall impact of compensatory 
strategies on a target population. However, as Marshall Smith and Joan 
Bisseli 'uggest • 

...the fruitful questions for poli>^y-makers are probablv 
not questions of ovferall effectiveness but questions ' 
concerning the relative effectiveness of different stra- 
tegies for carrying out a particular program with vari- 
ous p- pulat ions. (1970). 

This paper addresses questions of comparative effectiveness: it con- 
trasts and examines two Title I strategies: structure and general 
enrichment. Our choice of these curricula approaches was based on 
evidence in the preschool literature which indicates that structured 
programs are most effective in producing cognitive gains for low :lnco.T,e 
children, on our preliminary review of Title I vhich suggested that 
"successful" programs are likely to be structured, and on the fact that 
general enrichment - that, is, more of the stanl-^rd school services - 
is the most typical contpensatory strategy. Structured programs"evidence 
a high degree of teacher control over a carefuHy sequenced and prescribed 
curriculum., General enrichment programs, on the other hand, typically 
"enhance" the educational experience of Title I children- through the addition 
of more non-Title I specific classroom resources or extVacurrlcular 
activities such as field trips. 

Bisseli (1970) studied the effects of alternative pre-school 
program strategies on achievement. She found highly' structured programs 
con.-entrating on language and cognitive development were more likely 
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to result in cognitive gains for low-income students than programs 

designed to provide generalized enrichment. She concluded: 

Pre-school programs with general objectives of 
fostering cognitive growth, witfTipecific emphasis 
on language development, and with teacher directed 
strategies that provide highly structured experiences 
for disadvantaged children are more effective in 
producing cognitive gains than programs lacking 
these characteristics. Pre-school programs high 
on the dimension of quality control, having a well- 
trained staff, a high deg-ce of supervision, and 
. low pupil-teacher ratio, are the most effective 
programs in producing cognitive gains. 

A preliminary review of Title I evaluation by McLaughlin suggested 
further examination of the effectiveness of structured program ~for 
. primary grade children: 

...a picture of a successful program. . .may be 
summarized as follows: a reading program' in the 
elementary grades which provides children x^ith 
at least an hour of special instruction a dav 
for the academic year; the program emphasizes 
diagnostic seri'ices, small classes and indivi- 
dualized instruction, provides a breadth of 
materials and resources, and is staffed bv a sub- 
ject area specialist viho is assisted by one or 
more teacher aides or community volunteprs. 
(August 1970, CEPR, memo to Richard Hays, 
Appendix A) ' 

Drawing upon McLaughlin's review and Bissell's conclusions we hypo- 
thesized that: 

STRUCTURED, teacher directed primary grade language 
development programs xrill be more successful raising 
verbal achievement scores than generalized enrichment 
programs . 

This report explores this notion. 
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Methodology & Data Collection 

The hypothesis was explored by an extensive review of Title I 
evaluations and field visits. We initially requested that State Title I 
coordinators recommend programs of any type which they judged 
"successful" in meeting program objectives. In response to this request, 
we received and reviewed 672 evaluations from LEAs in 35 states. 
Most projects sent evaluations for the history of their programs — 
usually FY 1965-1970 ~ and most LEA evaluations described at least 
3 district programs. \lh±le this is not a random sample, the shear 
number of evaluations we reviewed leads us to expect that we looked 
at a fairly broad sample of Title I programming strategies. Although 
a number of structured programs x^ere identified in this process, they 
were few relative to the total sample.. Therefore, a letter was sent 
to each state coordinator asking him to suggest additional structured 
programs. (See Appendix B) In this way, another 40 evaluations were 
collected. These 712 evaluations served as the pool for investigating 
the hypothesis.- In May, field visits were made to four structured 
programs in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

In our review, we concentrated on programs with the following 
characteristics: 

1. Primary grades 1,2, and 3 (although grades 4,5 and 6 were 

not completely excluded); 

2. Full year as opposed to summer programs; 
3* Language development or reading programs. 

For the purpose of our analysis, programs within this group were 
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then classified either as structured or general enrichment. We con- 
sidered only those programs coherently reporting achievement gains 
from any measure of verbal ability, explicitly outlining criteria for 
student inclusion in the programs and detailing enough about student- 
teacher interaction to allow a judgment about degree of teacher dir- 
ections. We found that evaluation quality was a fairly accurate proxy 
for care in program planning and implementation.' Thus, programs sub- 
mitting confusing or incomplete evaluations were eliminated. We were 
unable to use approximately 85% of the. evaluations we received, 
primarily because program or instructional activity was only sketchily 
reported if at all. Structured programs wP^e defined as outlining 
two or three specific, operational objectives (e.g. raise reading 
levels 1:1), evidencing carefully plannec and sequenced instructions 
which was prescribed for each child on the basis of a diagnosis 
made at the start of the program.. Structured programs are also 
highly teacher-directed; the teacher exercises considerable control 
over the specific tasks assigned to each child in individualised 
instruction or small group work. The Guideline for Reading Teachers 
in Grand Island Nebraska Title I schools illustrates well the program 
methodologies articulated by structured programs (see Table I) . 
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TABLE I . - ■ 

GUIDELINES FOR READING TEACHERS IN TARGET SCHOOLS 

GRAND ISLAND, NEBRASKA 

I. Treatment must be based on an understanding of the child's instruc- 
tional needs. 

A. Diagnose reading problem. 

B. Plan an individual reading program. 

C. Start instruction at success level. 

D. Hit directly at the errors. 

t 

II. Programs should be highly individualized; 

A. Instruction should be specific, not general. 

B. Instruction should be energetic, 

C. Work should be with a small group or an individual* 

III. Remedial instruction must be organized instruction. 

A. Know the expected sequence of word recognition skills and 
levels of comprehension. 

B. Keep a good cumulative account of child's progress. 

IV. The reading process must be made meaningful to the learner. 

A. Enable child to develop his needed skills and understand 
their usefulness, 

B. Make child aware of and help him to understand his difficulty. 

V. Consideration of child*s personal worth is necessary. 

A. Disadvantaged children usually feel insecure and defeated 
in school. 

B. Laziness is a symptom, not a disease. 

C. The child must be respected so that he can learn to 
respect himself. 

IV. The reading program must be encouraging to the student. 

A. Children are discouraged by their oim failures. 

B. Teachers must be optimistic and positive. 

C. Student must be made aware that he is progressing -day by 
day, week by x^eek. 

D. This reading experience must be pleasant and free from pressures. 

VII. Materials and exercises must be suitable to the ^child's reading . 
ability and instructional needs. 
A. • Materials must be abundant. 

1. Suitable level of difficulty. 

2. Suitable in type to meet needs. 

3. Materials new to the pupil and on his individual interest 
level . 

s/ Donna S. Holmes 
Director of Reading 
Title I ESEA 
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Approximately 10% of the original 672 evaluations were structured 
programs; 20% of the structured programs (or .02% of the original groups), 
were evaluated so as to be useful here. That is, of the 672 original 
evaluations, these were approximately 14 structured programs where evalu- 
ations included comprehensive descriptions of program objectives, imple- 
mentation and outcomes. Approximately 20 of the second set of 40 eval- 
uations were useful, thus bringing the group of structured programs upon 
which our conclusions are based to approximately 34. ' 
! In contrast to a structured approach, generalized enrichment pro- 
grams have the following characteristics: 

1. Multiple programs objectives reflecting attention to the 
development of the "whole" child ~ e.g. cognitive, af- 
fective and physical objectives. 

2. Program content based on a general inventory of student grades 
level needs, rather than individual diagnosis and prescription. 

3. The academic program content is often merely an extension of 
typical classroom methodologies. 

The text in Table 2 is representative of general enrichment pro- 
gramming philosophy and design. 
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Table 2 



The main aim of the ^Title I program is to make a 

difference in the educational opportunities for 726 educa- 
tionally deprived children in seven of the country's elem- 
entary schools. • ^ 

The program said it could focus: 

A. On reading writing, spelling, listening and talking so 
that the children can progress and benefit form the aca- 
demic offerings of the school. 

B. On their health-so that they may have the physical and 
emotional stamina to learn to live and live to learn, 

C. On their acceptance of themse;Lves (and their fellowmen) 
as persons of worth and respect. 

The program outlined the following means by which the' above objectives 
are to be met : 

A. Instructional activities-centered in the language arts 

1. Five additional teachers to relieve classroom load 

2. 24 teacher aides 

3. Audio-visual technician 

4. Instructional materials to provide a multi-sensory approach 

B. Cultural ehrichment-nrovide 

1* Experience with art media . 

2. Reproduction of art masterpieces 

3. Recordings of fine music 

C. Clothing -on emergency basis only 

C. Free lunches ~ approximately 500 children 

E. Health services ~ dental and medical-emergency ' 

F. Social work aides-communication between school and parent 
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Approximately 90% of the original 672 evaluations were general 
enrichment programs; 5% of the general enrichment group was useful to 
us in terms of evaluation quality as well as a focus on cognitive gains. 
Only those programs taking verbal achievement as a primary objective 
can legitimately be compared to structural programs. Thus, the final 
group of generalized enrichment programs which contributed most sub- 
stantially to our conclusions numbered about 35. 

Before discussing models of structure and generalised enrichment, 
a caveat is necessary about the limitations imposed on the study by 
the evaluations with which we worked. Evaluations are done to satisfy 
several different groups of people - seldom is the researcher on the 
top of the list. Evaluations are often political documents as well 
as objective analyses of programs, and must be read with that in mind. 

The most serious problems presented by the evaluations, however, 
stem from the lack of controls, lack of randomization, and. the concom- 
itant possible confounding of treatment effects. Teacher differences, 
pupil characteristics or other programs/experiences in the school, not. 
the treatment itself, may account for post-test gains (see Campbell 
and Stanley (1963) for a full discussion of error in evaluative 
research). For example, most Title I evaluations do not make selec- ' 
tion criteria clear. When-as is sometimes the case-children are 
chosen for their potential rather than degree of educational disadvan- 
tage, the likelihood of impressive gain scores increases. 

It is also worth pointing out that educational disadvantaged and 
economically disadvantaged children may not necessarily represent the 
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same population. For example. Robbinsdale. Minnesota works with the 
poorest-achieving 5% of the district school children. Robbinsdale 
is a Minneapolis suburb - one of the first ring - just outside the 
ghetto area of North Minneapolis, which suggests they may be less 
economically disadvantaged than those who remain in North Minneapolis, 
la fact, about only 750 of the 30.000 students in the Robbinsdale 
district come from AFDC 'families. To compare Robbinsdale results 
with North Minneapolis may be like comparing apples and oranges. 

Further difficulties arise in that the measures of verbal ability 
which have been used by programs are not comparable. Testing 
instruments have been chosen because they are well known, are in vogue, 
or because, the district uses them - not necessarily because they 
are sensitive to the treatment. Also, some systems are developing their 
own tests, because they doubt the applicability of the standardised 
tests available to their program. Such tests are of uncertain validity 
and reliability. But programs that have matched treatment with tests 
also may have better results than those who do not. 

Because we accepted a wide variety of measures, gains of one month 
on one test cannot be equated with gains of one month on another. 
Neither can we easily translate grade equivalent gains into percentage' 
returned to regular classes or percentile increases (other measures 
often used). It is important to note. then, that "success" is'defined 
here simply as a "yes" or "no" proposition -did the program .eet its 
own objectives? It is impossible to compare within categories of 
structured programs and enrichment programs let alone across them. Design 
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objectives, and measures are different, and results are reported in a 
multiplicity of formats. Also, programs have been in operation for 
varying lengths of time, with different staffs and facilities. 

In sum, although the evaluations make it possible to talk about 
trends and possible relationships, they do not justify making generalisa- 
tions with any confidence. This paper, then, will discuss structured 
and general enrichment programs in terms of similarities and dissimilar- 
ities in program implementation arid outcome. In this context, .the 
conclusions presented are educated guesses. 

STRUCTURED PR0GR/J5S 
In testing the hypothesis that structured, teacher directed pri- 
mary grade language programs will be more successful in raising achieve- 
ment scores than generalised enrichment progr?jns, three models of struc- 
tured programs were identified: 

1. The diagnostic clinic 

2. Small group work outside the classroom 

3. Individually prescribed instruction 

All of the structured programs have several featur.es in common: ' 
they are highly teacher directed, emphasize sequenced individual or small 
group instruction and employ diagnostic tools to varying degrees. All 
structured programs stress in-service training and close supervision of 
teaching activities. Structured programs articulate clear, well-defined 
and operational program objectives. 
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The models also differ in important respects. The Diagnostic 
Clinic (Model I ) and the Individually Prescribed programs (Model III) 
emphasize individualization more than Model II (small group work) out- 
side the classroom. Model I emphasizes diagnosis more than the others 
and is most expensive. The models have the following general characteristics. 

MODEL I; THE DIAGNOSTIC CLINIC 
(See Appendix C & D for Program examples: Robbinsdale, Minn. & Cleveland, Ohio) 
Students are usually first recommended to the clinic by their class- 
• room teachers. Once referred, the studtent undergoes an extensive .battery 
of diagnostic tests and is interviewed by the clinic staff. On the basis 
of these tests and interviews, an academic prescription is made and the 
student begins intensive remedial work (generally 1 hr/day, 5 days a 
week) with a reading specialist. Most typically, the student continues 
in the clinic until he is reading at grade level. Because of the inten- 
sive nature of the program. Clinic programs typically report the most 
impressive gain scores of all the structured programs. Gains of 3 months 
for every month spent in the program are not uncommon. 

Three points need emphasis. First, Model I Clinic Programs are 
expensive, ranging from $800 to over $1000 per pupil. However, there 
may be economies in this initial large monetary outlay:-. 

While cost per pupil is high relative to other kinds of 
expenditures for educational service, overcoming reading 
disabilities is of such great value to individual learners 
that the expenditures for this service are more than jus- 
tified. Moreover, all but a few of the total cases treated 
will not return for further treatment. This means that while 
the cost per pupil is high, this cost is non-recurring for 
all but a few cases. (P. 6; Summary Report of the Hilo Reading 
Clinic for the 1969-1970 School Year, ESEA Title I) 

Second, while the clinic programs report very high short-run gains, 
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they must be interpreted cautiously, due to lack of controls and longi- 
tudinal data. It remains to be seen whether a child who performs well 
in the clinic atmosphere will continue to do well when involvement with 
the clinic has ended and all of his school time is spent in the classroom. 

Third, Clinic programs appear to be less likely than other programs 
to "cream" promising students. That is. Clinic programs generally are 

« 

addressed to those students most needing remediation. Cleveland Clinic 
takes some students who are less than one year behind the norm on 
achievement tests, but 88X of their students are more than a year behind. 
Themost retarded pupils average 1:1 gains: most students to the Cleveland 
Clinic achieved at a rate of 3:1. Robbinsdale takes the bottom 5% 
of each class and achievers average gains of 1.5-2.1. Ford City, Pennsylvania 
has concentrated on enrolling lower IQ students. Program statistics 
reported indicate that they are doing so: mean IQ at entry has gone 
down over the history of the program and gain scores have been corres- 
pondingly less impressive. However, the Ford City program still 
reports a minimum of a month gain for every month in the clinic program. 
We suspect that most Title I programs, even of the structured model, 
do not as consistently as the clinic program address those students 
having the greatest de-ree of retardation. In view of .this fact, the ' 
gains demonstrated by the Clinic programs seem even mor^ significant. 
?fODEL II; SMAL L GROUP WORK OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 

(See program examples - Appendices E & F: Minneapolis, Minn. & 
Appleton, Wise.) 

In this model, students leave the classrooms for about an hour a 
day of intensive work with reading specialists who use a br. d range of 
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especially selected materials. Wit^n this framework of strong, sequen- 
. tial instruction, there is room for much variation. While almost all 
Model II programs employ reading or speech therapists, individual 
teachers choose materials according to their own preference - from 
reading machines to comic books. Most Model II programs, unlike soma 
clinic programs spend .little on equipment, allocating the bulk of 
the program monies for teachers. Accordingly, most Model II programs 
cost around $300, the figure established by a number of states as a 
"minimum". 

A number of the Model II programs are quite informal in tone, but 
nonetheless they are highly teacher directed and sequenced. Further, 
most Model II programs have utilized out-of-classroom time as an oppor- 
tunity to plan and initiate ncntraditional classroom activities. This, 
indeed, may contribute significantly to their success. Taking a child 
from the classroom both emphasizes the "special" nature of the program 
and provides the child with a fresh start. It is difficult to initiate 
a "special" program within a classroom - most within-class programs 
inevitability adopt a general enrichment approach-more of what other 
non-Title I. children in the class are receiving. However, it should 
be noted that removing a child from a classroom often causes resent- 
ment, misunderstandings and lack of cooperation on the part of the 
classroom teacher, who may feel that the class is being disrupted or 
simply that she is left out. Evaluations of the successful Fairbanks 
(Alaska) program point to the dissimination of program information 
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to regular classroom teachers as critical to program success. The 
most successful Model II programs have made a greaf effort to include 
the classroom teacher through consultation and "in-service workshops. 

HODEL 3; INDIVIDUALLY PRESCRIBED INSTRUCTION 
IPr, developed and monitored by Research for Better Schools, Inc. 
In Philadelphia is a carefully sequenced prograifi for individual 
learning in reading, math and several other fields. It is funded prim- 
arily under Title III, ESEA. The system operates with: 

* 

— a specific set of educational objectives; 

— organization of materials and methods to attain these objectives; 
including a variety of paths for attainment or masterv of anv 
given objectives; 

— procedures for continuing diagnosis of the student; 
—individual prescriptibns of tasks the pupil is ready tor; 

— continual evaluation of curriculum and procedures." 

Although IPI is in operation in about 50 Title I schools, very 
few evaluations are available. We contacted all schools and found that 
most initij.ted the program in the fall of 1970 and had no data. Many 
of the programs having results are using IPI math materials, which are 
not of interest here. 

Some scattered results indicate success with the IPI materials. 
Bostonia School in El Cajon, Calif., reports an average gain of 15 months 
for 8 months in the program on the WAT. Bloom Junior High School in 

i 

Cincinnati, Ohio, reports an average mastery of 13 IPI units per student. 
That compares favorably with the 12.7. units per student gain that RBS 
reports from 5, demonstration schools. On the other hand, some of the 
evaluations show mixed results. The Intensive Learning Center in 
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Philadelphia has good and poor results with IPX and every other method 
they used. This probably can be explained partially by the confusion 
of the first year of operation. 

It must be pointed out that IPX is essentially a Title IXI (inno- 
vative, demonstration) program, and that accordingly it is neither 
"compensatory" nor aimed at the "educationally disadvantaged". We include 
it here, however, as it exemplifies the extension of Model II to an 
entire classroom. As such it may be a viable alternative both to trad- 
itional classroom methodologies and general enrichment compensatory 
strategics. The use of computer facilities to accomplish the daily 
"updating" of each student's progress file can make IPX an expensive 
program however. Those schools and/or classrooms which have not uitlized . 
computers in this way report a per pupil cost around $300. ("Twelve 
Stories" - USOE) 

CONCLUSIONS — STRUCTURED PROGRAMS 
The examples chosen to illustrate a structured approach were 
selected because of program location as well as program effectiveness.' 
(See Appendices C,D,E,F ) They represent both rural and inner-city 
programs. We found no evidence to suggest that such differences in 
setting require different program strategies* 

i 

Urban and rural differences, if they exist, nay well be differences 
in "quality control" imposed by size.- That is, the smaller district 
can afford to work with fewer children over a longer period of time and 
provide greater training and supervision for teachers. Fewer Title I 
students means less pressure to provide a little bit for everyonfe. 
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Further, the larger the program, the mor^i difficult it pmbablv is to 
maintain close supervision and control. 

In the pool of evaluations we reviewed, we found no structured 
program that did not show a pupil achievement gain that was either 
highly statistically significant or equivalent to a one-month gain 
for each month in the program. A number of features appear to be central 
to the success of structured programs: 

1. Diagnosis for each child. 

2. Careful prescription based on that diagnosis 

3. Sequencing of instruction for each child 

4. Small group and/or individual work 

5. Emphasis on in-service training and close supervision of class- 
room activities 

GENERAL ElIRICHMEMT PR0GRA2IS 
(See Appendix G - Denver, Colorado) 
Generalised enrichment typifies the Title I approach to compensatory 
progranmiing and differs from structural curricula on four major 
points: 

1. Enrichment programs adopt global and/or non-specific objectives: 
structured programs articulate specific, cognitive objectives. 

2. Enrichment programs do not emphasize diagnosis of student needs. 

3. Enrichment programs stress addition of multiple resources — 
music, field trips, more classroom teacher time rather than 
the initiation of careful sequencing of specific, instructional 
resources called for by diagnostic testing. 

4. Enrichment programs often employ classroom teachers; the 
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selection and continued training of specialists seen in struc- 
tured programs is not usual. 

General enrichment programs evidence little initiation of new 
activities designed specifically for Title I children, but rather 
provide target children with a larger dose of existing resources. 
When new activities are undertaken they are generally of the field trip 
or cultural enrichment genre. While some generalized enrichment 
programs achieve 1:1 gains, some do not. And although most evaluations 
do not describe the instructional- process well, we suspect that the 
most successful general enrichment programs are more structured and 
directed than they seen. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 
The evaluations provide no evidence to refute the hypothesis that, 
structured teacher directed programs will be more successful in rais- 
ing achievement scores than generalized enrichment programs. However, 
the quality of program evaluation and the relatively small number of 
clearly structured programs don't justify unequivocal support for 
the hypothesis. As long as verbal achievement tests are the yard- 
stick to measure success of Title I programs, then structure and 
teacher direction, oriented to learning those skills measured on 
standardised tests will be likely to produce the greatest evidence of 
program success. 

A number of components of structured programs — singly or in com- 
bination ~ may be responsible for program success. First, a factor 
which may enhance success of structured programs is practice. Practice 
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or repetition is part of all the programs used as examples of struc- 
ture — the Engelmann-Becker drill, the emphasis on reviewing xchat 
a child already knows, the continued repetition in the clincs. Chall, 
for example, found in a comparative study of reading strategies that 
the amount of time a chiid spent reading, regardless of reading matter, " 
determines In large part the level of his reading performance. That 
is. It seems to be how much the child reads not what he reads which 
most influences his performance. Practice and repetition is facilitated 
by the small groups and individual instruction found in structured 
programs. 

Second, while no magic may exist in reducing class size from 35 
to 15, a small group of 4 to 8 may make a difference. A smaller group 
may make more intensive work possible. It also may be that teachers 
believe that they can succeed with the small group. Conversations 
with teachers suggest that both factors operate, but they often emphasized 
how much more comfortable they felt in the smaller groups. Third, the 
high degree of supervision found in structured programs may contribute 
substantially to their success. Weikart, 1969, for example, found in 
a comparative study of several different preschool curricula that 
regardless of program type, programs which demonstrated strong super- 
vision of the classroom teachers consistently reported the greatest 
achievement gains. 

Fourth, as we noted in our August memo, successful programs 
initiate service rather than expand existing resources. By definition, 
structured programs initiate Title I specific instruction, thereby 
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attaining what Heller & Barrett identified "high visibility" as a 

component of successful programming . Their distinction is apt: 

" A visible project is one that can be identified as an entitv 
separable from the regular, ongoing educational programs in the 
school.... Nonvisible projects. . .are interlocked with the 
regular school programs and are generally distinguished only bv 
the allocation of additional personnel. Frequently, neither the 
additional personnel nor the school staff seem familiar with the 
project objective, which are usually not clearly specified, (p. 169) 

One final point from this distinction follows. The specific 
operational objectives articulated by structured programs play a 
significant part in successful program' outcome. "Projects directed 
to meeting the clearly defined needs of a specific population will 
tend to be more successful in achieving their objectives than projects 
which seek to effect general improvement for children whose needs are 
unspecified." (Heller & Barrett, p. 169) The objectives articulated 
by structured programs assume diagnosis of need. IThen the most impor- 
tant needs of a child are defined and made specific, it is more possible 
to develop the objectives, techniques and methodologies for meeting 
those needs. It is axiomatic that instructional strategies specifically 
related to the needs of the target child and thus tc program objectives 
are most likely to lead to success and modifying pupil performance 
in terms of stated objectives. Such specificity of design and implem- 
entation is the chief characteristic of structured programming. 
HOW CAN WE LEARN FROM TITLE 1? 

Accompanying the rising costs of compensatory education is a growing 
concern with evaluating its effects on educationally disadvantaged 
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children. Implicit in this concern are two quite different 
questions applicable to Title I: 

- What impact is Title I having on the nation»s educationally 
disadvantaged youngsters? 

- Tfliat specific program strategies have the greatest effect on 
• Title I children? 

A single evaluation strategy cannot answer both questions. It is 
therefore incumbent upon administrators and evaluators to make dec- 
isions about the urgency of each question and the import it wiJ.l 
have for Title I. if the aim of evaluation is to enhance the educa- 
tional benefits provided for target children by Title I, then even a 
cursory survey of Title I program activities make evaluation priorities 
clear. It is patent that the vast majority of Title I programs 
"do not work": that is, they do not produce measureable achievement 
gains for educationally disadvantaged children. Further, we have 
observed that, in the history of Title I good programs get better 
and unsuccessful programs remain - for the most part - unsuccessful. 
In our review, most programs look in 1970 much like they did in 1965. 

One cause of .this may be a lack of substantive inforriation 
input into local programs. Program administrators with- whom we 
spoke pointed to the dearth of shared ideas and experiences within 
Title I, and to a need for new information and strategies regarding 
compensatory programming. Program planners have limited knowledge of 
other Title I projects and find it difficult to obtain suggestions 
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about effective programming. The most pressing need within Title 
I, then, is not an assessment of national impact but identification 
and dissemination of effective compensatory strategies. 

We can learn about effective strategies from the type of cross- 
sectional review undertaken for this paper! Despite poor quality of 
local evaluations, trexids and patterns do emerge. For example, as 
we found here, programs which fit a structured model seem to be having 
more positive effects than other programs. A similar review could 
help us begin to answer other questions as well. For example, our 
two-fold program classification only grossly discriminates between 
program methodologies; a finer analysis which combines field trips 
and evaluation review might help identify specific techniques 
Which have been especially effective. Or. to take another example, 
pre-service and in-service training emerged in our study as a particu- . 
larly important component of successful programming. Since teachers 
are the prime educational agent, personnel training strategies are 
an appropriate area for in-depth investigation. Our review turned up 
little information concerning the use and characteristics of teacher's 
aides. We need to learn more concerning the possible and desireable 
characteristics of teacher's aides, what they can do, and how teachers 
can be helped to utilize aides most effectively. 

The strength of this kind of research lies in the comparative 
.suggestions which result and the identification of specific, success- 
ful programming techniques. However, the recommendations resulting 
from this kind of research are of limited utility. Cross-sectional 
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research says little about the process of implementing a successful 
compensatory program, or about the effects of such a program over 
time. For example, although we were able to identify a number of 
components which seem important to the success of a structured prog- 
ram, we can say nothing about the relative importance of each, the 
interaction between them, or their evolution. What, for example, 
attracts and retains talented personnel? How does administrative com- 
petence develop? How are successful techniques refined, modified, 
and strengthened? 

Questions such as these call for a comparative and experir.ental 
longitudinal study which examine one objective at a time and contrasts 
alternative approaches to meeting that objective. A study of this 
nature, similar to the Planned Variation Study being carried out by 
the Office of Child Development, could be taken up within Title I. 
Such comparison and analysis of the relative effectiveness of alter- 
native strategies over time is perhaps the best vehicle for reach- 
ing sound conclusions about what works best. 

It a^so might be useful to develop a new evaluation format for 
Title I, which would make program-wide cross-sectional data available 
for planning and decision making. It is reasonable to -assume that the 
multi-t red evaluation system included in the original' ESEA legislation 
reflects an intention that evaluation assist LEAs in planning more 
effective programs. However, there has been little leadership at 
the federal level to provida sanctions or guidelines to develop the 
mechanisms wherby evaluation could provide the information requisite 
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to successive program refinement. Presently, local evaluations 
merely fulfill reporting requirements and each project is evaluated 
as if it did not exist the year before. Evaluations need to emphasize 
and define the sort of information important to program planners and, 
in order to bypass the pitfalls of non-comparability between programs, 
a collaborative evaluation model is necessary. 

t 

The Belmont project has made a step in this direction. The 
Belmont program is a cooperative effort between the Council of Chief 
State School .Officers and USOE to develop a joint reporting,- manage- 
ment and evaluation system. The states (27 as of August 1970) which 
Ifelong to the Belmont group use the same reporting systems and feed 
their data into a central data bank. The data bank will serve as 
a basis upon which programming and policy decisions can be made. Insti- 
tutionalization and standardization of program monitoring systems 
may in the long run be the most efficient way to learn from the pro- 
liferation of program efforts within Title I. The very fact that 

# 

Title I is not really a national program, but a multiplicity of local 
projects, affords rich opportunity to understand how best to design 
and implement effective compensatory strategy. 
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Selected Structured Programs 
Alaska 

Fairbanks: Diagnostic and Remedial Reading Clinic 
Colorado 

Colorado Springs: Elementary Corrective Reading 
Florida 

Duval Counly Reading, Education and Diagnostic Services (READS) 
Hawaii 

Hilo Reading Clinic 
Indiana 

■ - - » 
Mishawaka Remedial Reading Program * ' 
lova 

Spencer Coimnunity School District: Corrective Reading 
Kansas City 

Kansas City: The Kealing Language Bombardment Project 
M ichigan 

Pont lac: Oral Language Program 
Pont lac: Elementary Language Arts 

Minnesota 

Robbinsdale: District 281 Learning Center Program 

Minneapolis: Pyramids Reading Program 

Missouri 

Charlestown Remedial Reading 
Nebraska 

Grand Island: REading DIprovement Pirogram 
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New York 

Tonawanda Reading Resource Teacher Program 
Ohio 

Cleveland Reading Improvement Program 
Cleveland Diagnostic Clinic 

Maple Heights: Individualised Instruction Program 
Oklahoma 

Midwest City-Del City Schools: Reading Laboratory Program 
Pennsylvania 

Hazelton: Remedial Instruction and Service Program 

Ford City: Armstrong District .Clinical, Classroom and Graphic 
Arts Attack on Reading Problems 

Utah 

Murray City Reading Improvement 
Wisconsin 

Appleton; CESA //8 Project Disability Prevention 
Milwaukee: Language Development Program 
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January 20, 1971 



Mr# Louis Koosls 
Chief Adr.:inistrator ' 

Corapencctory Education " . • * 

State Kopartr.ont of Education 
Box 420 ' • 

Lansing, Michigan 4S9C2 . • 

# 

Dear llr* Koosis: 

The Title I Tr.sl; rorcc, chaired by Diet; \U Keys, Director of 
Intradcpartr.sntal Education Affairs of the U. S. Officooqf I-ducriticu, 
has boon evaluntins the cffcctivcnecs of Title I prosrcri* As part 
.of that continuins effort, we are reviordng the evaluations of Title I 
considered successful by State Cspartu.cnt. of Education. Your cor^pli-' 

wllIi Oui. xw^vw^t u*^IuuLi^,.j 1*.^;, i-j^viJl^l I.cl^.r..i 

iufora^ation. 



Altogether ve have reviewed several evaluations frcra 30 str>es and 
hope th-it you can su3203t C;Oro evaluations of pro^ran^s with sore or all 
of the follouins chr.ractsristics; 3) fc;^ (2 or 3) objectives stated in 
specific tcrr.s, e* to raise reading achicvcrGnt cCt^res to grade 
level; 2) Individual student nsods carefully assessed; 3) prescriptions 
developed to neat those individunlsnaods; A) troatn.ont in snuill groups 
or individually; 5) ccphasis on practice; 6) students are removed frc.:i 
the classrooii; 7) a concern vith "quality control" (specialists hired 
or inscrvico training er.phasiscl). I?o are interested in both succor^sful 
and unsuccc.'jsful pro^ratus that hr^e these attributes. In the t/jkI fc; 
weeks, Knchel Busoard, a renber of our staff, vill cill to ansver ques- 
tions and to receive your reccT'-iendations of pro^rars^ 

If you hvive cvalur.tio^is of sucli pro^rr-./s on hand, ^:e vould appreciate 
a copy* If it is nacccswiry to contact local education agencies for ccpi^s 
of evaluations, v;e can do that. !;e will, c-f course, pay the cost of coc>i 
Ing any evaluations* Thank you for yo^r help* 

Sincerely, 



David K. Cohan 
Executive Director 



DKC:r/n 
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August 1970 Memo to Dick Hays, USOE 
TITLE I PROJECTS 

Two of the reports we have reviewed on Title I and compensatory 
education explicitly address the question "What Works?". First, A Studv 
of Excs-.plary Programs for the Educatio n of Disadvantaged Children , prepared 
by the American Institute for Research in the Behavioral Sciences (Sept. 1968) 
examines educational programs for culturally disadvantaged children which 
yield measured benefits in. cognitive achievement. A.I.R. defined "measured 
gains" as statistically significantly higher scores on standardized tests 
than national norms or controls. The programs selected for inclusion in the 
"It Works". series differ widely in degree of program structure, . instructional 
methods and use of material resources, bpt they do have a number of common 
features. All of the preschool and elementary programs focus on language 
training or reading, and fully one half of the programs at the secondary 
level aim at improving reading scores - the remainder focus on math achieve- 
ment. Reduced pupil:adult ratio is stressed at all levels: 7:1 in preschools; 
1:1 to 15:1 in elementary grades; "small groups" and "individualized instruc- 
tion" at the secondary level. While field trips were included in all grades, 
they were central components only of the preschool and secondary programs. 
The preschool and secondary programs also emphasized active participation of 
adults other than professionals — parents and teacher aides — x^hereas the 
elementary programs relied almost exclusively on the use of "specialists". 

A report submitted recently to the Office of Educa.tion by the Council 
of the Great City Schools. Title I in the Great City Schools: An Analvsis of 
Evaluative Pra ctices a nd Exemplary Proj ects (July 1970)also looks at suc- 
cessful practices in compensatory education. Each of the twenty member 
school districts of the Council was requested to identify their two "best" 
projects; the purposes were to determine attributes common to successful 
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projects, stud)' Title I cvalu.itioJi practices, identify sjjccIrI problem 
related to evaluation, and jnalce rcconirvandat ions for iirprovincj evaluation - 
practices. We will look at the -Council's conclusions concxirninn evaluations 
in anot)>.er section of our memo; of special interest here is the Coinicil's 
narrative siuimiar)' of dmracteristics cownon to tlic 'Iscst" pro^rrniiis. Almost 
half of the projects focused on reading in tJje c3i:h«ntary years; second in 
popularity Kcrc programs dealing with citlier prcsdiool education or wit}i 
high sdiool career orientation. Project descriptions for the forty "best" 
Great City projects evidenced the following similarities: "objectives for 
botli cognitive and effective improvement, experienced tcadiers, parent 
involvement, new teadiing metJiods md materials, field trips.' Qiaracteristic 
distinct for projects rated "-innovative" were: reduced class size, jr.ore 
intensive staff development progrnns, and greater parental involveir.cnt in 
planning, selection of materials, curriculum, aiid at-lionie assistjmce." 
rurtJier, "tlic coj-rpetence , cxjierience and dedication of teadiers was considered 
essential in all pljases of tlic study." (pp. 38-23) 

While we are addressir.g the san;e question ("hliat U'orks"), in this jiicnio 
we have jieith.er lijnitcd ourselves to prograi.is evidencing cognitive gains nor 
have we confined our inriuiix to a specific locale. 'Ihe projects fro-a wlddi 
we Jiave collected data were re'conutondcd by tlicir State Dcparti-vonts of ):du- 
catioji as Ijaving successful experiences in corpcnsatory education. V.'o con- 
sidered a "successful" i>rogra!n to l)e siu'ply a i>rograpi in any location and 
of any size tliat ir.et its stated objectives. Furtlier, wc did not require 
tliat evidence of success consist of gain scores or otlier standardized irca- 
sures. V:e wanted t)ie states to be free to rcccnirend nriy Title I ])rogra)n 

t 

that sccsned successful to tJicm. 

To date wo liavc reviewed 37 project descriptions frori 13 districts 
in 5 states -- California, Tidiigan, Kcv; Jersey, Oluo and Oklnlioj^^n. Tne 
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projects sprin tlic full si)cctru.m from prcsdiool to higl\ sdiool, fiwi rcn^cclij'.l 
instruction, to cultural cnridur.ont, to drop-out prevention, l-rom these 
reports a fairly consistent profile of a "successful" Title I prooran cr.crccs. 
Although it see;ns to be a consistent picture, it must be treated as pro- 
limihaiy; tlie majority of tlie materia] fron wliicli v;e hope to draw a conposite 
has yet to rcadi us. 

Over )ialf of the projects (575) we received focused on roadii^p (in- 
cluded under this lieading are prograns of ren^edial readinp[, lanRuane develop- 
ment, cojisr-uni cation skills, ajid English as a second langi.nge; tliey all used 
gain scores .on standardized tests to assess the prograjn). P.eredial Fuitlie- 
matics was th.e second most frequent (Kjj) activity. Ton of the 37 projects 
submitted liave been eliminated for one of three reasons: either tlie data we 
received did not include ajiy measures — statistical or anecdotal --of pro- 
-gram success, or the program was not imifojTily successful (i.e., it jn.ot its 
stated objectives, but only at one or t\-;o grade levels), or the prograi:: did 
not meet its stated objectives. Our analysis, then, is based on this reduced 
collection of progrnins. 

All of tliese claiined to be successful, but t}ie most consistent results 
were rejiorted for tlic reading prograins. No project reported lui average of 
less than one year's reading gain for one year's work, and most reported 
two or three ^years' gain. Altliougli we offer this as evidence of purported 
success, in most cases (as we will point out jiioro fully- further on) th.e 
evaluations are too v.-eal; to support th.e clair.is. » 

Finally, wc should point out tliat all of the projects discussed below 
provided infonnation for tlieir entire life -- tliree to five years, and they 
all liad continuity of progra:n,- staff , and administration durir.g this period. 
Thus, it is an unusually stable group in th.e luiivcrsc of Title I projects. 
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Pl^GlVvM ACi'IVriY 

Since tlic adoption of Title I in IPfiS soiro districts hcvve added 
entire prograj.is ajul services tliey liad not previously offered. Otliers Iinve 
used Title I to expiuid and irip rove -special prograns tliat were already avail- 
iiblo. It is v;ortli 3ioting tliat almost witliout excej)tion, tlie pro.^ran^s exaiT^ined 
in tliis mno Jiave "initiated** services to diildren and not rhorely "expanded'' 
existing facilities. AU of the propjanis stated both connitive and affective 
objectives, but in juost instances only cognirfve goals v:cre stated in opera- 
tional tenpiS* 675 of the prograiT^s dealt vitli reading skills; ^e rer.aining 
33% offer no clear acitvity, but rm the ganut froin basic sldlls tlirougli liigh 
sdiool "adjustnient" programs* 

l>OPliIATIO:\ Sl:!>Viin 

Vvliilc tlie najority of the programs focus on t]ie eleir.entar)' grades, 
a significajit jurrljer extend tlirough higli sdiool . 405 are exclusively elo- 
jnantar>s 2-15 include grades 1-12; 285 sowo. only liigli school students and 45 
are presdiool* Ther^ is inadevjuate data available to cstiiaate tlie clcui and 
etl)nic group cori-^osition of tlie 1:SI;A students. Aitliougli tlie students served 
-by Title I progranvs are "educationally disadvantaged** it is not evident from 
the ixtports \dietlier tlie students selected v;ere those v.iio sliov.ed tlie greatest 
potential for iipprovd'ont. Given a pojnilation of students vho are perfoi-ji^ing 
beloiv graelo level (e.g., Kev:ark, where the city jr-oan on standardized reading 
tests is belo;\' the national noairO , v:ere t}io most pro-idsing students chosen for 
lielp? Inerc arc so:ro indications thnt this occurs. 

r/jPATio:; ANi) i.>rr );.\-si'jY of ri>ou{?A.-:-!iKG 

Kith the exception of tlio Diacniontic Heading Cliidc in Cleveland, v;hicji 
sdieduled cJiildrcn according to the degree of tlieir reading disability, all 
of the progra.vi; ra:i for a full acacbnlc year (one ran thvouviii tlio sur.ir.ier as 



well). The intojisitv of t):c Tit\^ r 

tojular .,d,ool hours, talking duld.cn out of cl-,ss ^cti, , 
the Ti«e I Class in content n„e 

Project in Pontiac „lZ a " 

-c. ..dusan does not fit into this sd.e», as it is housed 

.n a separate facility and constitutes a co^iete curricula i„ i.^elf.) 

Program treatineht -- or l^'nG o-f .-^o^ 
e«r.nent of the ,uccessn,l ' ^■•>' 

Also vhnt , -^"^^ C"»tification. 

z o^r ^» ---- - ^0 

. Of ,e re,l. sd.ool cun-icl.. in another. Tor e..^ie. ..re alve- 

ndeeo «,o onl, general stat«ent «.at .ay he .ade aho„t these pro.ra,. i^ 
that they vaiy enoirausly. lfl,ile ro,t „,o- , , 

sud> as •• , ; ' ' f.-'ciHties 

- as .aern« lavatories or lea^in, centers, the ran,e of e,.ip.ent, 
•s. PUes .d .terials .as hroad. Cited «st f„ly «re the I of 
«-o..3.,al aids Csnch as tape .corde.. overhead projectors,' fi,„ .,,,3 

- controlled readers), field trips, .d a .ide r.,e of priced and/or ' 
visual OTtcrials reflecting . , , 

. --loctxn, the hreadth of abilities present in the cla^s- 

rocn, and ti>e etlmic caposition of the co^n,„itv Ihe >• 

~ - the students read, .hey e^.^sis 

r : 7"'^- " — all„.,.in, the student to 

2" -oect .aterial and provided a quantity of inte.stin« ..erial en 
0 -ct level Of the student, performance. CThe student .as) challenged 
spcne „ore ti,::e reading than he had ever done hoforo" e..r,x..=a Head.) ' • 
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It vas repeatedly noted thp.t "the r.vailability of a v.idc variety of r.:r:torials 
makes possible tJie developrAcnt of indcponc^once in the child vorUnjj on his 
avn level... enabling evor>' diilcl tlie exj^sricnce of frequent success." (Pair- 
land S.l)., Ohio) 

Most of tlic progra>:s jnsde use of extcjisive diaoiiostic sendees in 
detemdning tho '-starting poir.t" for individual students and tlic naterials 
appropriate for t}ie group. (Ulule "diagnostic" is usually tliougl^t to apply 
mainly to reading activities, it is interesting that of the nath progrnr. in " 
our "successful" ^.roup, all used diagnostic tests ajid sendees as v.-ell). 
In tiiis sense, learning vas prescriptive even in tliose programs \:hidi did 
not afford individual instruction. V,lule Title I is "institutional" ratlier 
• tlian individual aid, successful progrrais seem to "individualize", the ser- 
vices provided by Title I fiD^ls. 

Although all of tlie progrc:.--; explicitly en^liasized reduced class size, 
not all report pupil:adult ratio. All of tlie reading prograjrs v;ere )ieaded 
by reading specialists, a^id most of the Patli progran-5 v;ere staffed vdtli 
specialists; tlie jnajority made joint use of tlie regular classroon teacher, 
teadier aides, and coniiiunity volunteers. In general, tlie Title I class at 
the eler=i3ntaiy level had a pupil -.adult ratio of about 8:1 while 15:1 ;-;as 
coHF^on^at the secondaiy level. . Regardless of group si7.e, all the progra.^is 
stixiss the availability "of "individual instruction" or "individualized 
attention". . ^ . . 

Teadier training and background may be an injxortant variable in 
program success. As noted ])reviously, subject area expertise vas tlie ^iile 
in ll.e cognitive ])roora.-s. Beyond tliis, experienced c]r.ssrooin teadiers ^.-ere 
part of tlie Title J program vhcrAovor possible, pro\nous expericjKC vdtli 
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disadvajitaood diildrcn being critical* Ivi additioii, t]:e pajority (Sic) of 
progi^a^is conducted cor.preliensivo and rcfflil ar inseivice training! sessioiis for 
tlieir staff botJi professional and non-professional. Tliese sessions vere 
utilized to iterate program airiS and discuss spccia] probler^ or new 
tedmiques; tliey often vere structured as *Vorlvshops" or seminars. Tl^e 
lade of success of tbe- one-shot outsicb spealcer format v/as mentioned often* 
A number pf projects provided teadiers Kitli tlie opportunit)' to attend special 
summer instit\ites dealing witli the problems and techniques of co^^pensatoay 
education. Notable, too, is tj)e importance of feedbacT: provided to the 
regular classroom teachers as part of th.eir ^'education''. A great effort vas 
wade to keep regular classroom teadiers apprised of the s\iccess and pi-oblems 
of the Title I students in their classes, so tliat they could support and 
reinforce tlie leaning talcing place in tlie Title I classes. One of tlie most 
frequently cited e^q^lanations for poor program 7'esu.lts centered on tl)e issue 
of feedbaclc; tlie rcjnilar classrodiii teachers did not Icno^N^ v.hat was talcing 
place in the Title I classes. 

Althouf{li not cor:n.)on to all of the projects v;e examined, an additional 
feature v/orth noting is tlie central position of a ''comrnun? ty agent'' in 
programs serving conMiniitios v:itli a large bi-lingual populati rn. Jn these 
programs (e.g., Nev:ark, Cleveland, Perth Ar^^oy, Hermosa Read)) the success 
of tiie comr.unity agent in v:orlcing v:ith parents v:as seen as important if 
not esseritial to th.e success of the progra:-^. TJie co?i-'Vtnity agents ap- 
parently helped teachers and staff understand ccrniniity pi-oblcms, enlisted bi- 
lingual corvnanity aides, and provided parents v;ith inforr.^ntioii about tlie 
school , ' coranunity services, ajid the. lihe. The conjuimity agent "freouontly 
assists parents to overcome problems v/hidi are not directly related to tlie 
child ^s progress in scliool but vliich have a profound effect on tlio hoir.e and 
sd)ool cnvironTOnt/' (I^erth /v-boy 196S Title I Hvalu.ntion) 
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. TJ-.US. a pictu-ro of succo.ssful .rofrri^ supplied by tlx- oiddcco 
■co.>taino„ i„ 0,0 project ovalua-dcs he su«nv»,oa as ioUa.s: a .oa-U,,, 
• prosran, i„ tl>e o,«=n.a,y graclo., vMcIv provides ddldrcn ,dth at leas. «n 
ho.,r Of special i„sn..ction a day for t„e a,.de.ic year; «..e nro,,-a„ „p!,a- 
s=.os dia8..,ostic sendees, saall classes a=,d individualized in«ruction. pro- 
vides a breadth of materials and .sources, and is staffed by a subject area 
s,.ciaUst *o is assisted by one or „re teaCer aides or..co,.,ity volunteers. 

. Several ot„er_obser,atio„s co,„e fr« tbe nan-ative reports acco,,anyi„, 
t.. proiect evaluations, which discuss other reasons for pro^a™ success, l,. 
.issue Of parent involvement", for ex™,.,le, has received increased attention 
of late fro,„ legislators and propra,n directors. Proiect evaluations su»fest 
t..at parent involvement ^er se i.. not important for pro.ra™ success; .success 
»y va,y v,ith the type of involvement. „.ere are two ways in v.-hid, disad- 
vantaged parents see,, to be involved in ccpensaton- ,>n„ra.s - in the 
plains process, or in instruction. The evidence ™ h,ve seen indicates 
t.u,t parent i„volve,.„t of the first alone contributes little to pro„™ 
-cccss (although it ,..y have other, or ,.ore indirect be,>efits). .ffects^on 
student perfonnance are ofteh seen ,*e„ parents are directly involved in the 
^^^H -i-ionce, either as a classroo., aide, or vhen encouraged and 
trarned to assist children at her. ,,ith their sd,ool vorfc. m surprisingly 
tho effect Of parent in™iver,ent is ,nost oft<,n seen ,d.en parents are incl,K,ed 
- both pl.nun« and instn.ction. Many reports noted an 'early dis^pnroval on 
the part of sd.ool staff «*c« vhen parents vere involved in -their province" 
(O.B., fe-ark. I.ontiac. Ilennosa Bead,), vathout exception, hcvevor 
those adr,inistrator.s and tead,ers .-ere reported to no. strongly advlcate 
parent invo,ve.ent in all phases of pro„ra=,,nn, and to have b,-... to roc.it 
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raorc participation. In addition to tlic obvious c'.dvc-.ntnj'es of a bi-linQua] 
parent in biOinfiUal classroo:ns, tlic horofits most oiTtcn attributed to parent 
involvement were i)TT]-)roved sdiool-coraiiuiity undcrstandino, £u>d providing 
children vdth a familiar "role model" in tlie classroom. A review of Cali- 
fornia programs stated t]iat "one of tlic most jntercsting results from t)io 
intende^■.'inp of teadior aides (parents) was information conccniinn tlie effect 
such experience liad had ui-)on cadi aide's relationship with b.cr oioi children, 
upon lier sense of identity, status and role and upon her ideas of her pur- 
pose in life. Quite ujiifonnly, aides felt tlieir work was iirprovinp tlieir 
relationsln'p with, their ovm diildren. Nearly a third of them felt that they 
were better able to help tJieir diildren with lioTOWorlc aaid sdiool problems 
and some aides felt tiiat tliey Jiad become more tolerant, more patient and 
less critic L '^f their a;n children." (Comnonsatoiy Hduca tion in Ca lifornia. 
1%9, pp. 12-13) 

Or, as noted in tl':e 1968 Newark evaluation, "one of tlio most iiprcssive 
aspects of tlic Title I programs is the extent to wlndi community participa- 
tion has been adiicved and lias contributed to tlie school. As a result of 
this, there is greater undcrstandinp on the jiart of the con!);!iaiity of the 
problems in their schools. In addition, sdiool personnel have a hotter 
iinclorsfanclinfT of how flic problems in tlicir school relate to tlie conceit 3 oiis 
ami ncccls of tlic iir^rrjcliatc coir:?.unity. Tliose groups of paj^nts and educators 
have loss fear of oadi otlier and liave {greater appi^eciation of tlic contri- 
butions each caji inal;e. They have becoine a\,'are, in other vords, that the 
problems of their scliools do not exist in a social vacuu^n.'* (pp, 27-28) 

Kobert llcss at Stanford recently considered tlie effect of maternal 
behavior on the cogiutive perforr:ancc of diildreii (lhLJ^l''liii^]^i'^lil2!l: 
i^2ills_j3fJJrba^^^ I less idei^tifiod a 

mw;bcr of variables wliidi correlated higlily witli a child's per Tor: . ice on 
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tests Of rcacUnc> reodinoss. A variable he foiuul to correlate nost sioni- 
ficaiitly. vitli perfoDi^ance "matemal orientation toward t):e non-fa-nily 
world" - may help in understanding these findings on pareiit involvement. 
Hess reports that "tlie correlation between the jnother's activities in the 
comuni.ty and tlie child's reading attaimront sugocsts that tl)e motl^er's 
integration ijito tlie institutions of Iier coroiunity - her readiness to 
confront and enoap,e in exdiange witJi or^janizations of lier neiohborliood 
provide tlie child vdtli incentives, infoimation aid leaniino opportunities. 
Thus, initiative of the motJier and lier tendency 'to meet tlie environment and • 
to enter i)ito interaction with it appears to be an important variable in the 
develop;nent of educability in the yoimg child." (pp. 11-17) llic applica- 
bility of Mess's observation is, of course, speculation. It is patent, 
however, that traditional means and diannels of conmronication between lione 
and school do not work in mst conir.iiinities sensed hy Title J. 

A second observation we would offer is tliat \vhile class size -- 
alone is not critical to program success, it seerns to be important. 
Class size cai^.not produce significant differences but amoimt of prescrip- 
tive attentio)! may, and t)iis is easier in swall classes. Prescriptive 
attention ::,ay ncan individualized instruction, or provisioji of a hiojily 
trained subject area specialist to work with small groups using carefully 
selected materials. 

» 

IVe Jiavo also observed that success seems to l)e accopioan.ied bv ' ' 
narrow, well-defined progrnjn objectives that demonstrate a clear relationslup 
between wb.at tlic program is attej.ipting to acco:ii])lisli, liow it will be adiieved, 
and how.tlie adiievemr^nt will be measurcd. An untold niu^ber of "successful- 
programs may be nothing more tl^an a maze of fuzzy gonl descriptions and inap- 
propriate success criteria. A clear focus on tl^e linkage bet\.,ecn actual 
progrpm activities and rxtu.rJ objectives is crucial. This lack of focus, 
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for cxa;i:ple, cnntr^butcd to the exclusion of several programs from our stuc?y. 
Tlie 7th Grade Trajisition Class in CleveLuid, .for exanple, set about to "es- 
tablish a more stable yot flexible leariung cnxdronr^iont specifically adopted 
to adjustment needs." Tlie success criteria, however, consisted of pains on 
standfirdized reading scores, and tliere v;as little in the progmm dcsi^yi 
that could be expected to produce sucJi results. Tlius, wliile the program 
did report inr,rowniont in t)ie areas of attendance and scJiool related be- 
havior, it could not be judged successful by its o;^ criterion. 

We had drafted 'jnost of tJiis rcmo \^,en tXc Great Cities report arrived. 
It is interesting* that tlieir conclusions al)out "l)esf programs vero consis- 
^ tent Kitli ours; v;ith the exception of Clevclaiid, KevarJc, nnd possibly 
Pontiac, v;e dealt vdtli different projects. For the most part, our projects 
w.ro located in districts peripheral to tJie central city, or in snail cities 
or niral areas, ftie might expect that a successful program in t))e great 
cities would reflect the special needs and proble3r,s, and have little rele- 
vance in a smaller district. Apparcntly, tliis is not the case. ' 

—————— • ... ^ 

There arc ijumy difficulties in assessing tlie credibility of tJic 
reported results, md almost all of them involve the quality of projefct 
evaluations. Tyj)ically, of course, cx'aluation is not considered until a ' 
project lias -actually been implemented, aJid tlie design of suita])3e-metJiods of 
information, pollection is t)n.s crippled. Poor goal statements and inadequate 
definitions of project pi^cedures give many of tlie projects no operational 
meaning tliat caji be measured'. There .also is a tendenq' to use one evaluation 
desigji for evoy project even tliougli tlie instrij)rcnt may have little rele- 
vance to the treatment varial)le, mc\ to alv.-ays report only positive effects. 
As a result, a seardiing evaluation of I-SJIA progra;:is is terribly difficult 
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(and probably iinjioss3.blc \dthout r.orc data collection) {jivsn the diversity 
of program descriptions and results. 'Hie five proble;n areas identified by 

« 

the Great Cities report reflect tlie n>othodolo?i.cal problcr\s vu encountered 
in efforts to evaluate the validity of t])e ixjports vc rcccavod and the 
appropriateness of tJieir indicios* Vo present a few of these. 

For one, a nunil^er of tlie reports use significance tests to support 
statistically sifjnificanfdiffercnces in test scores • llowver, the use of 
sudi tests presupposes .the assujiptions ii!iplicit in random sanplinj! that 
each nxsniber of the ijopulation lias an equal chjmce of being selected. Hiese 
requisites are violated, in most ■ instances , as students for vlion data is 
i-eported constitute a. "cluster"; thus tlie tests used are not appropriate. 
Unwarranted assiraptions are also made in the use of pre- and post-test 
scores to iwsasure yjrogram gains. For exainple, no adjustments are made for 
the shifting saiiplo 1 . ^ student mobility for ^s■hich measurements are tal;en; 
in cOii^^aring pre- and post-tost scores it is tacitly assurned that the char- 
acteristics of tlie prognim drop-outs are identical to tlie group v;hidi 
remains. But, as the evaluation of , tlie Cleveland Learning hab stated, the 
"stable" 33?; v;lio remained in the pro.iect were the "atypical particip.'uits." 
(p.4) Other statistical applications are just plainly in error. Tor. 
cxairple, the Pontine, Midiigf<n evaluation merely doubled first semester 
gain scores 'to arrive at academe ycar ga5i scores. 

In addition to sar.pliiig ajid statistical problems, few evaluations 
employ meaningful controls or conparisons , against whidi to measure gains 
jmd inteiin-et scores. The Califoniia. and New Jersey reports, for exanrple, 
regularly use national noims as baseline measures. Post test scores equal 
to or greater than tlie national norm then' constitute a "succossfur' progi-arn 
outcome. lioKCYor, such noriT.s controls yield no intra-ci.ty comparisons. 
Ho;v v;ell arc Title I students performing v;licn compared to the average non-Title 
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Student in his city? In Kcv.-ar]:, for cxonplc, a Tit3e I- student could fall 
short of the national nora mid still be adiievina at a hichor level tlian 
tlie. t>',ncal non-Title I student.- Com^7-scly, one would oq^sct that in a 
more" affluent district, Title I y.ains vould liavc to far exceed national 
nonns to begin to close the gap bet\;ccn advantaf.ed and disadvantaged " 
students in tliat district. Many evaluations even designate the cJiild as ■ ' 
his ovm control, reporting significant differences between .pre- and post- ' 
test scores as evidence of program succpss, even tliough academic growth 
outside of remedial programs is tlie rule; i^iat vc need to detennine is vhat 
tlie pi-c-post test cUffercnce v;ould liave been if tJie diild Kere not exposed 
to Title I programs. " • 

♦ 

In sm), few if any of tJie prograuis are free from wajor flaws of 
samiJling, design, inteipretation, testing, and data recording. }>rograr.is 
that appear "successful- may veil be so because of bias or eri-or in the data 
ratlier tlian because of tJicir cducatioiial significance. V.liile it is evident 
that soinot liiiig , is liappcning in t)ie Title I prograius v;e 7-evieKcd, tlie primi- 
tivc state of tlie art of evaluation mahes it difficuU to Imow exactly vliat, 
or how mudi. 



/ 
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APPENDIX C 

Rofebinsdale. Minnesota L earning Center has been in operation for 
four years. The Center serves 252 students with a staff of thirteen 
remedial specialists, an educational analyst and a director. Center ' 
.services cost approxinapely $1000 per pupil; half of this sum is 
provided by Title I funds. The Center works with children in grades 
2,3, and A who have been unable to acquire basic skills in the class- 
room. In addition to amelioratii^g the learning problems of the ' 
children, the Center also is intended to be a "positive imitative 
example" for the regular teaching staff regarding successful instruc- 
tional strategies for children with learning difficulties and a "re- 
source center" for the school district, desseminating useful materials, 
technique? and' innovations in the basic skill areas. 

Children are first brought to the attention of the Clinic by the class- 
room teacher, who determines that the child needs assistance beyond what 
can be provided in the classroom. The school staff - the principal, class- 
room teacher, psychologists, social worker and aides - review the 
request and make referral. Once the child has been referred to the 
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Center, an educational analyst begins to develop a detailed profile 
of the child - his family background, past school history, and 
scores on a battery of diagnostic tests. The analyst observes the 
child in the classroom,, visits his home and talks with his parents, 
confers with teachers as basis for his recommendation. He nay 
recommend (a) tutoring, (b) enrollment in the learning center, 
(c) special education, or (d) return to the classroom with special 
assistance from an aide. Clinic personnel report that children who 
enroll in the Center consistently rank in the bottom 5 percent of 
their regular class. 

The child's detailed case study is sent to the learning center staff 
member who will work with him. Children are bussed to the Center for' 
1 1/2 hours of instruction, four days a week. A variety of reading 
materials are prescribed, on the basis of the diagnost^lc tests. Each 
staff member works with no more than fifteen children at any one time. 
Four periods a day, each staff member will have only three or four 
children in small group sessions. 



An analytical file is maintained for each child. The file is updated 
continuously, noting the progress of the child, special problems and so 
on. When the child is discharged from the clinic - a decision made jointly 
by the specialist and the classroom teacher - the file is available to the 
classroom teacher. 

Over- Its four years of operation, the Learning Center has shown a 

t 

35 percent discharge rate or a 30 percent rate when readjusted for "returnees." 
Test data reported In the evaluation indicates the Center achieves an average 
gain of 1.5 to 2.0 months for every month spent in the Center program. 
Evaluations also note that discharged children achieve at a normal rate 
when returned to the classroom; teachers rate their work as "fair" to 
"good" on the average; discharged children are no longer assigned tc the 
lowest reading groups. On an anecdotal level, parents teachers and children 

I 

rate the program as "excellent." 



APPENDIX D 

The Cleveland Diagnostic Reading Clinic e vj,dences more narrow objectives 
than the Robbinsdale program. The Cleveland program, which serves 362 
students at a per pupil cost of ^$822, f9cuses specifically on reading 
skills. The program, staffed by reading speciaxists, clinicians and 
psychologists, has been in operation for three years. It intends to 
improve the reading skills of children with serious reading disabilities; 
specifically, the clinic attempts to bring each dild up to a level 
appropriate to their reading expectancy, which is detennined by a 
formula which considers IQ, number of years in school and grade place- 
ment. The dinic employs two criteria to determine if the child has 
reached the expected level: (1) at least 50 percent independent per- 
formance by the pupil with materials in use in his regular classroom 
and (2) achievement on standardized tests of at least one year within 

reading expectancy as determined by grade placement. While working with 

» 

the child, the clinic also attempts to involve the lareht in the child*s 
remediation and to include the classroom teacher through consultation 
and follow-up. 



i 
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Students enrolled in the clinic have been identified by their teachers 



as poor readers. Fifty-two percent of those selected for the program 
were two or more years below grade level and 36 percent were 1.1 to 1.9 
years-be low grade level. _Studentl7§ussed to the clinic for an inten- 
sive period of diagnostic work. The diagnosis .includes aptitude and 
achievement tests, psychological assessment, medical examinations, 
sight and hearing aaalysis, and speech evaluations. A case history is 
also developed from interviews with parents and teachers. 



The Clinic has evolved three categories of instruction: 

- long term: those irfio need a semester or a year of help 

- moderate term: those requiring 2-6 months of remediation 

- short term: those who require less than 2 months of assistance 
Students are hissed to the clinic five days a week for an hour of indiv- 
idual or small group instruction. As in the Robbinsdale Center, a 
variety of materials are available for each student in order that his 
instruction may be individual and carefully sequenced. 



The Cleveland program has been evaluated using a stratified sample of 
fifty. This analysis demonstrated that 42 percent of the pupils 
narrowed the discrepancy between their performance levels and expected 
reading levels to one year or less. Progress for the inost severely 
retarded pupils, the .long term group, was found to be commensurate 
with expected classroom gains of 1:1. The average term pupils made 
gains of six months in three months time. Short term pupils gained 
six months for every three months of instruction. 



APPENDIX E 

The CESA //8 Pr ogram in Appleton, Wisconsin . -ornv^,^^c small group, highly 
structured work outside the classroom for 150 students. The program is 
in its third year of operation, is staffed by seven tutors, five psy- 
chologists, two counselors, two speech therapists, three nurses and two 

♦ 

administrators at a per pupil cost of approximately $500/year. The 
Program articulates the following operational objectives: 

- Having received one year of treatment, all grade two 
participants will exhibit scores at the norm range or 
higher on those subtests of the Illinois Test of Psycho- 
linguistic Abilities in which each was deficient prior to 
said treatment. 

- Having received the treatment, all grade two participants 

I 

will exhibit a numerical change upward of not less than 
ten points in each students IQ, as measured by t!he 
Wechsler Intelligence Scales for Children. 

- Having received the treatment, all grade two participants 
will exhibit a 20 percent or higher degree of academic 
skill improvement in the areas of reading, language and 



arithmetic as measured by the Wide Range Achievement Test. 
The program lists twelve criteria for teachers to observe; teachers are 

asked to refer if three or more are present. Criteria range from 

? 

inadequate classroom performance, social maladjustment, speech defects, 
cultural or economic disadvantage to presence of an older sibling in the 
school who has had learning or social problems. The students referred 
are tested using the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts. Results are discussed 
with staff psychologists and classroom teachers and parents are consulted 
for permission to enroll their child in the program. The program tries 
to identify children with difficulties at the K level; this selection 
process, in the opinion of the staff, is the most difficult problem 
faced by CESA #8.. 

CESA #8 enq)loys.an Englemann-Becker curriculum, a highly structured 
drill in reading, language and arithmetic. Individual prescriptions ' 
are made upon the basis of the diagnostic tests and within the limits 
of Title I funds and the Engle-Becker materials; children are instructed 
in groups of five outside their regular classroom for either two half 
hour sessions or one hour session daily. CESA staff members spend 



additional time with the classroom teachers. Resentment of the class- 
room teachers concerning the materials available to the special staff 
and taking the child outside the classroom has presented problems for 
the program. Classroom teachers also express some skepti'cisn concern- 
ing the efficacy of the curriculum strategy. One of the more controver- 
sial aspects of this program is the concept, of rewards for the children. 

Raisins and cereal and occassionally token gifts are used by the CESA 

staff to acknowledge good performance. 

An evaluation was made of the performance of Grade 2 students in the 
program. On the ITPA, students shox^red an average pre-post test gain 
of 15.4 points, significant at the .001 level. On the WISC, there was 
an average gain of 5.84, also significant at the .001 level. Students 
gained 18.89 points on the average on the WRAT, again significant at 
the .001 level. 

f 

The CESA project has made an attempt to provide longitudinal infomation 
for their Title I p.roject. The 1970-71 design includes a study of 
project students n w in the third grade who have been matched with non- 
project grade students on age, sex and classroom teacher. This study is 



designed to determine if project students do as well or better than non 
Title I students after completing the program. At the end of the first 
semester, data indicate that 65 percent of the project pupils received 
■grades as high or higher than students not enrolled in the program. 



APPENDIX F 

The Milwaukee Language Devel opment Prog ram serving 928 students with 
a staff of thirteen language therapists, one supervisor and a director 
at a per pupil cost of $258 has been successful in implementing small 
group work outside the classroom on a much larger scale than the ' . ' 

I 

Appletoh program. Tl^ree objectives were stated and evaluated for the 
1969-1970 fiscal year. First, that kindergarten pupils, exhibiting 
an oral language deficit, will perform as well as or better than 
similar non-project kindergarten children on the PPVT and on classroom 
teacher ratings of verbal ability. Second, project pupils will signifi- 
cantly increase their perceptual- verbal language skill when measured 
by the PPVT and the Milwaukee Public Schools Language Development 
Scale. Third,, the three alternative methods of oral language' training 
used with grades one and two will differ significantly in effectiveness 

I 

I 

when measured by the Aimnons Quick Test and the Milwaukee Scale. 

/ 
/ 

/ 

♦ 

i 

Selection for theprojebt is made on the basis of classroom teacher 

/ 

recommendations. Therapists administer articulation tests to the 

/ 

/ 

children and also ^izbjectively evaluate their language ability. Studento 



are grouped either heterogeneous ly according to tested ability or according 
to specific problems. Each therapist worked with five groups of 
six to eight students each day - one hour with each group. A 
variety of methods are used and prescribed according to the needs of 
the children. Children participate in the program for only one semes- 
ter, with the exception of one group of eight which continues through 
the school year. Administrators told us that the pressure to serve 
large numbers of children prevent them from concentrating services, 
over a longer period of time. 

Program evaluators found no significant differences between project, 
and non-project children at the end of treatment. The first objective 
was met, then, in. that the experimental children performed as well 
(although not better than) the control groups. Post test measures 
were adjusted 'by covariance to correct for several initial differences 
between-the experimental and control groups. Post test measures 
were adjusted by covariance to correct for several initial differences 
between the experimental and control groups. The second objective 
was also met in that the experimental children performed significantly 
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better than the control children on the Milwaukee tests. 
Objective three was not met. Pupils in all three curricula methods made 
significant gains in language development. Thus, there was no evidence 
to justify concluding that one curriculum strategy was better than 
another. Carl Bereiter has* observed that there is nothing magic about 
Bereiter-Englemann; it is more successful in raising achievement than 
the traditional child-centered approach, but "is not necessarily more 
effective than other programs with a strong instructional emphasis." 
(1971) The Milwaukee experience would seem to underline Bereiter' 
point. None of their experimental programs were child-centered or gen- 
eralized enrichment; rather they were variations of a strong instructional 
program. No significant differences were seen in their outcomes. 



•'s 
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APPENDIX G 

The Denver Reading Maintenance and Improvement Program was begun in 1965. 
The program serves pupils in Grades 4, 5 and 6 who were markedly retarded 
in reading. Thirty-nine project teachers work with approximately 1610 

» 

pupils, who are removed from their regular classroom to a reading facility 
for instruction. The program's objective is "to improve the reading 
ability of the educationally disadvantaged elementary pupils through a 
comprehensive language arts program." Project teachers at each school 
had two groups of fifteen pupils, each group for two hours a day. 
"ActivititiS included those which: 

. develop work analysis skills through the use of a variety of 
reading and oral Activities 

* 

. develop a better vocabulary through the use of language arts 
kits, teaching machines and oral discussions 

. help children improve skills of communication by selecting 
appropriate meanings of words, punctuation, finding main ideas and under- ' 
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standing story plots. 

. develop oral language fluency through such devices as puppetry, 
tapes, role playing, committee reporting, announcement making, drama, 
choral reading, exchange assembly program and daily oral sharing of 

f 

experiences and interests. 

. develop listening skills through aoundstrips, recordings, etc. 

« 

» relate reading to the experiences of life through excursions and 
the use of labels arid organic vocabularly 

. make books important to children through book displays, filn:s trips , 
and story records 

. provide for the individual needs of the children in hearing, 
health, vision, welfare and testing (1968-9 Title I evaluation, pp. 1-29). 

The program was evaluated by means of control groups, teacher question- 
naires and other anecdotal information. Ths control group was selected 
from another area school and was matched as closely as possible with the • 
treatment groups. Significant differences between the experimental and 
control groups were evident in only three instances, when six subtests 
of the Stanford Achievement Tests were checked at each of the three 



grade levels; when they did exist, diff erences . tended to favor the control 
groups. Differences bgyond the level of chance existed in only three 
instances when four subtests of the McCullough Work Analysis Test 
were checked at each of the three grade levels. Differences which did 
occur favored the experimental group. Parents, pupils and teachers gave 

» 

* • 

the program favorable ratings. The evaluation does indicate, however, 
that pupils tended to regress once returned to their regular reading 
groups and ktaff members reconmend more adequate follow-up. In sum, 
while this program was popular it did not produce any measureable treat- 
ment effects. In contrast to structured programs, this program provides 
students with a wide variety of experiences and exposures, rather than 
concentrating on one specific, prescribed activity at a time. 
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INTRODUCTIOK 



Most discussions concerning the improvement of education in the cities 
point to the need for more parent involvenient and ma^intain that "the 
involvement of parents in the goals of any kind of compensatory education > 
is a generally recognised asset. . ."(Gordon 'and Wilkerson,p.50) Despite 
this, parents are involved in remarkably fevi conipensatory programs* 
and "asset" is largely undefined and unmeasured. The issue of parent 

' involvement is being pressed' by both politicians and ^ ' 

educators who are anxious that "something be done" about the disappointing 
results of compensatory -efforts to date and by parents tyho" 

want a greater voice in the educational decisions and policies 

affecting their children. 



Parent involvement in compensatory programs is vievred as a 
promising intervention strategy for a number of reasons. First, 
professionals tend to look to the home as the source of academic 
failure. It is thought that deficits in the home (rather than 
deficits in the school or innate ability) are the chief obstacles • 
to academic achievement for lower class children. ( e.g. Goldberg; Tab?.) 
Their family envlroauents do not furnish the" skills and attitudes 
requisite to successful functioning in school, (e.g.' Ausubel & Ausubcl) 



*For example, the 196S National Advisory Council for the Education of 
the Drscdvantaged study of 116 Title I prosrams found only t..o progrer.3 
m xv'hjch a serious enfort w?.s made to involve parents. Of the l^i 
parents intervicv.-ed for that .-tudy,.not one was informed about Title t 
or hov7 it operates. The Council concluded that "cno of the areas of " 
alnost nc apparent progress ■i.s...thac of parent involvemert."(p. ^^) 



The argument, thus, is that change in the family environment - 
specifically in ways that parents relate to children and the 
school— iv^iii enhance and facilitate children's academic 
■growth. (e.g. Barbrack 1970) 

Some professionals also point to the economic implications Of parent 
involvement, (DARCEE. reports) That is, if the involvement of parants 

can effect change .in those attitudes and values which impede the academic 
progress of disadvantaged youngsters, then perhaps the younger siblings 
as well as the target child will benefit froni parental "reorientation". 
In this way, parent involvement is seen as an economically viable 
alternatj re to the spiraling enrollm-nt in costly intervention 
programs. As we will see, it is cheaper to "reeducate" one parent 
thaft to enroll all of her children, one by one, in compensatory programs. 

A growing number of lower class parents, however, contend that the 
cause of their chil.lren's failure lies not in the home or in the child 

,.-but in the school.* They are becoming increasingly frustrated and ■ 
impatient with "the system" and the failure of their children. In 
education', as in other areas, Lhey are pushing for more initiative,, 
and greater involvement ... for "accountability", in their view, 

the teaching methods, curriculum and objectives of-fche school 
do not address the special needs of lower class children and in ^act 



* The 195-',- HARYOU (K.rlcm Youth Opportunities Unlir.itcd, Inc.") Report 
IS psrnaps the earliest^-vciculation of this 
point of viev». 
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discriminate against them* The National Advisory Council on Civil - 
Disorder reached much the same conclusion: 

•••the growth and complexity of the administration 
of large urban school systems has compromised the account- 
ability of the local schools to the conraunities which 
they serve and reduced the ability of .parents to 
influence decisions affectins; their children. Ghetto 
schools* often appear to be unresponsive to the community, 
communication has broken down, and parentsare distrustful 
of officials responsible for formulating educational 
policy. .The consequences for the education of students 
attending these schools are serious. Parental hostility 
to the schools is reflected in the attitudes of their 
children. Since the needs and concerns of the ghetto 
community are rarely reflected in the educational policy 
formulated on a city Vide basis, tl;e schools are" • 
often seen by the ghetto youth as irrelevant? pp. 436-7. 



Low income parents contend that since there currently exist no 
agreed-upon educational foraulae and since they and their children 
stand to lose the most by educational failure, parents have a legitimate 
and positive role to play in interpreting the needs of their children 
and ensuring they are mot. Inner-city parents feel that "excessive 
pov;er is placed in the hand of the professional as canpared to his 
povver in rtlddle-class cor^.'uunities where parent/ccraiunity leaders are 
accorded more respect.^CWilcox,?.* 13) Lower class parenCs argue 
for a strong voice in deteraining what is taught in school, how it is 
taught, and who teaches it. They contend that the result of such 
involvement will be a more relevant a:id effective education for 
their children. 
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To date, the controversy" over parent involveaent has been waged chiefly 
by exhortation. No effort has been made to systematically order' evidence 
which would allow one to reach conclusions about the efficacy of 
in:-olving parents or even "about the best v/ays to involve them. Such 
a review is the purpose of this paper. Part I will present the 
relevant literature and look at the theoretical constructs underlying 
current practices of parent involvement in compensatory programs; 
Part II will examine models of parent involvement which appear to ^' 
be successful. Part III will lay oiit the conclusions" drawn from a 
review of parent programs and suggest possibilities for further 
investigation of the issue. 
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PART I' THEORETICAL FRi\>E5%^0UK 

'i . ^ * 

i 

Two general threads run through the relevant research and constitute 
the major theoretical underpinnings of efforts by compensatory programs 
to involve parents: one, that the nature of the interaction between a' 
child and his parents ddtennines in large part the degree of success 
or failure the child .x^ill experience in school; tv70, and most important 
to those f.ormulating intervention strategy, that those parent inter- 
action variables V7hich have been found to have the greatest influence 
on a child's academic achievement — while related to socio-economic 
status — are not absolutely determined by status factors. Rather, 
the important parent variables are thought to fall into the realm of 
attitudes and behavior v;hich might conceivably; be mocifiec. through 
parent involvement strategies. 

The central importance of the home environment — particularly the inter- 
action betv?een mother and child--in the affective and cognitive develop- 
ment" apposite to school achievcn:.erit has been well documented. This 
body of literature emphasizes the critical role of the parent as 
"teacher" 'and as "socialization agent", representing the v.-orld to 
the child, shaping his expectations . and attitudes and providing 
him with skills. In general, those homeland parent l:actors which have 
been found to relate niost highly to academic achievement are: 

— parental concern and support for achievcnisnt and 
learning- -ho:-; valuable parents hold schooling to be, 
the anxount of substantive guidance and support the 
parent is able to give the child in his school-related 
and other lesivaing activities, ho:; much the parent' 
knovjs about his child's progress in school. 



--the amount and kind of verbal interaction 
between the parent and the child ' 

—maternal teaching st:yle--the manner in which' 

the mother interacts with and responds to her child 

•-home resources for g^^neral learning—magazines , books , 
toys and games. 

Bloom (1964) put forth the notion that differences in academic 
and- cognitive development can be traced to the value placed on education' 
in the family and to parental reinforcement of the child's activities 
in school. ( also Cloward & Jones; Hyman)' Bloom argues (19 65) that 
when the home and the school are "mutually reinforcing", optimal con- 
ditions are present for a child 's" acadeiaic grov/th and achievement. 
Conversely, when there is an inconsistency in values and attitudes between 
home and school. Bloom maintains that compensatory efforts are bound 
to fail. 



To this point, Deutsch(1967) argues that there are critical disparities 
bet^Jeen the "socio-cultural milieu" of the lower class child' and' that 
'of the school. A number of investigators (e.g. Brookover, Coleman, 
Deutsch, Douvan, Eell.s, Reissman,Rosan and Wilson) have concluded that 
problems thought to arise from these disparities do not exisi; to the 
same extent for middle class youngsters., Lower class, children have 
been found to be less likely than their middle class peers to 
possess the attitudes , skills and habits of mind requisite to school 



achievement. Poor children are reported to have. less persistence in 
matters academic, less desire and preparation to achieve in school and 
considerably less self-confidence and sense of self-\;orth than their 
middle class contemporaries. 

Several investigators have considered whether these attitudional 
and behavioral differences are an inevitable -result of variation 
in S.E.S. or yyhether they are the result of other variables in a 
child^s home and family background which may or may not cdvary 
with S.E.S. In one of a series of studies conducted at the 
University of Chicago, Dave( 1963) considered the direct effect 
of SES verses other background variables. He constructed six 
variables: achievement values, language models, amount of 
academic guidance and support, general learning stimulation, 
intellectual interests and activities of the parents and 
work habits stressed in tha home. After interviev/ing 60 ' 
mothers, rando*-nly chosen, and relating their responses with' the" 
scores o.f their children on a battery of achievement tests, 
Dave found that the overall index of home environment, as he 
constructed it, correlated .80 v;ith the entire- achievement 
battery. Dave then contrasted this correlation against the 

t * 

t 

.correlation of .50 or less usually found for other home variables 
more .immediately related to SES' and level of parent education and 



concluded that it seems to be what the parents do in the home 
rather than their status which most influences the achievement 
of their children. 

Wolfs (1964) study of 60 fifth grade', inner-city, children and 
their mothers replicated Dave's results. After interviewing the nothers" 
■and compiling academic ratings for their childVen, Wolf found that 
• the best predictors of academic performahce x^ere not social" class 

or level of parent's education. "Rather, they were: parental expectation 
for the child's academic achievement ( how far they thought he would 
go in school); the amount of information the mother possessed about 
the intellectual development of the child (did the mother know the 
name of her child's teacher, what was happening 'in the classroom 
and hov7 her child was progressing?); the numbdr of opporLunities 
provided in the home for the child's vocabularly development; 
the. extent to which the parents assisted the dilld in discovering, 
understanding and learning as woll as the degree to which parents 
created or initiated learning situations in the honie. " 

» • ■ ■ ' ■ 

A review by Freeberg add Pa.^ne(1987) also reports evidence of a strong 
relationship between a child's cognitive .growth and a, number' o£ 
factors which are status related but not status deterrained: parents' 
willingness to spend time with the child and assist him in his efforts 
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to learn; parental aspiration for the child's achievement in school;. 
. provision for the intellectual needs of the c'uld and the degree 
to V7hich the parent utilize the "external resources" of the community, 
such as the library and parks. 

Given that it seems to "be x*hat the parents do in the home rather 
than SES Which most significantly relates to academic achievement, it is not 
surprising that maternal teaching style, by which we mean the nature 
and. quality of a mother's responses to her child's questions and * 
general efforts to learn about the world, has been found to be -one 
J of the most important_,of the home and family background variables. A 
study by Wicgerink (1969, cited in Barbrack 19.70), for example, 
underlines the importance of maternal teaching- style in predicfcjng 
a child's measured -ability. He examined four variables: maternal 
teaching style, maternal SliS., maternal personality rating and maternal 
language facility. Results of a step-wise correlation, indicated that ■ 
maternal teaching style accounts for more variance (2770 in the child's 
Binef I.Q. score than any of the other maternal factors. 

Studies which have examined the ways in xvhich' the teaching styles of 
lower class mothers are likely to differ from those of their middle 
class counterparts report highly' consistent results. *Bce(1969), 
for example, compared the teaching style of lower and middle income 
mothers and reported that raiddle class mothers were less controlling, • • 



0 
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less disapproving and gave more information and attention to their 
children than lower class mothers, A longitudional study by Walters 
and Crandall(196A) reported that, using the Fcls Parent Beha'vior 
Scales, maternal coerciveness was inversely related to social class. ' 
The higher SES mothers in this study were seen to be significantly less 
"dictatorial" in theiir attempts to influence their child's behavior. 

I 

• * » 

Hess and his colleagues (1969) related* inadequate mothering and 
teaching styles to feelings of "pox^erlessnees" generated by the 
Wr class mother's lack of control over her ovm life and environment.. 
A sample of 160 Negro mothers and their four year old children x^as 
selected from four different social status levels. Data about the 
social and material circimistances of the families was. gathered in two 
interviews and by observations; achievement test scores were collected 
for the children. Like studies cited previously, Ue&s found that 
the mother's use of resources in the hom^ to stimulate her child's 
development and maternal support for the child related highly to 
the child's academic achievement. However, a variable found to 
correlate significantly with performance on reading readiness tests 
was what 'Hess termed "maternal orientation toward the non-family world." 
K' s reports that 

the correlation bcLveen a mother's activities in the' 
community and the child's reading attainments suggests 
that the mo^icr's integration into the institutions ot- 
her cors-munity, her rcadinessto confront and engage 
•in exchange with organizations of- her neighborhood 
■ provide the child with incentives, information and 
learning opportunities. Thus, the initiative of the 
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mother and her tendency to meet the environment and 
enter into interaction with it appear to be an important 
variable in the development of the child. 

Hess argues that" a mother cannot teach her" child a world orientation ' 
she does not share nor .can she relate to or interact" with her child 
in a manner greatly different from her relations with" the "non- 
family world". ^ ■ ^ 

- 

Scheinfeld (1969) reached similar conclusions. In a study of U5 
lower class bJack families, he found that the parent's of those 
children who were doing well in school were' also those who' felt 
.they had something valuable to pass on to their children. Ihese 
parents tended to perceive themselves as effective individuals who 
possessed enough knoulcdge to assist in the development of their 
child. Schi4nfeld, like Kess, argues thaf«. . .parents cannot construe 
their child's relationship to the worl-! in ways that are fundamentally 
different from the way "they construe their oun.'\p. 2) 

The findings of two large surveys undertaken in this country and in 
England are germane to tha conclusions presented by the literature 
we have examined. V;hile the Equal Opportunity Survey (the Coleman 
Report) did not expressly look at parent attitude, and value factors, 
the survey did include a raeasure of PTA attendence. A reanalys:.s 
by Marshall Smith (C.E.P.R. )* of data taken from a representative 
sar.iple of sixth grade students in the urban north showed that 



^Center for Educational Policy Research, Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University. ■ ' ■ u*.c:uj.i .i^ 
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even when a large number of individual background characteristics . 
such as SES and school-v;idc measures were controlled, the relation 
between PTA attendcnce and three measures of academic achievement 
were. significant at the .05 level for black students, (see Table I) 
Interestingly, PTA measures did not correlate significantly with the 
achievement scores for white students. At least three explanations 
of tliis finding are feasible: one^ that PTA attendcnce is most important 
for black families", who are currently the least involved in school 
affairs (n.b. Wolf's variable, aiaount of information parents possess 

* 

about school affairs) or two, PTA attendcnce could be measuring the 
attitudes concommitr;r.t to involvement (n.b. Hess) or three, it 
could be that the sort of school administration that encourages 
and supports a PTA will work well with black families^ ' 

••Children and their Primary Schools'* (the Plowden Report), issued in 
1966 by the Central Advisory Council for Educat5.on(Ensland) addresses 
"itself expressly to an extensive analijsis of the relation betv;cen 
home, school and academic attainment of children.-* The Council 
V7as chiefly interested in collecting information which could be 



* The PlovKlen Report is a rich source of information concerning not only 
the importcince of parent attitudes but also the relative effectiveness 
of different strategies to" involve parents. We will deal here only 
with the general conclusions of the report. The. specific implications 
•for program designs will be considered in Part II. 
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Utilized in the 'formulation of educational policy: . - 

, The last three reports of the (Central Advisory) 
. *; Council have shown how closely associated a::e the home 

and social circ-.u stances and acadcr.ic achicvc^nient. Is 
this just one of those given facts about v:hich the 
schools and cormunity cnn do nothing? To try to 
answer this question, xce set on foot a national 
survey* (p,l, vol.1) / 



The Plowdcn Report Examines data gathered from a survey of about 
3000 students frt)m a total of 173 schools. Background information 
about each child was gathered from interviews with the parents, and the 
class teachers . Interviews with the head teachers provided information 
about school organisation and staffing. and the relationship of the 
school with the pccotits. The attainments of the children 
were measured by reading comprehenscion tests and, for the younger 
children, picture intelligence tests. The issue >f parental 
attitudes was of central concern to the Council: 



The surveys carriedout for the last three reporis 
of the Central Advisory Council, and otucr research, • 
have provided pov:erful evidence linking 'h'.'ine c5 rcur^stances 
with the pupils* educational proaress. •-•it vas clear 
' that the as:50ciation betv:oen the occupr.t5op of the parent: 
and the achieven-snt in school of the child ruist arise, 
»• at any rat^. in part, frciu the association bauv?een occupatio 
and attitudes and that the variations in attitudes 
might account for a good deal r.:orG ot the variations 
. in achievement. If therefore seenod ^desir^ble to attanpt 
to estimwite the influence of occupation, irrespective 
of attitudes and of attitudes, irresp'ictivc of 
occupation, p,^ 91, vol 2 

The Council found, in' fact, that when -all other , variables v:ere controlled, 



parent attitudes were the single most signieicant predictor of acade.T.ic 
achievenenL. 

The variation inparental attitudes can account for more 
variation in children's school achievement than either 
the variation in hone circunistances or the variation in 
the state of the school, p. 181, vol 2 

Atboth 8 and 11 years, the highest scores, controlling for status and 

school factors as well as individual starting points, were made by 

children whose parents were rated as "interested" in their education; 

the lowest scores were made by tho'se children whose parents were the 

4'least inteirested". . ' ) Further, 

the Council pursued the effect. of status factors on' parental ' 

attitudes' and found evidence vjhich suggested 



...that parents' occupation, material circumstances and 
education explain only a quarter of the variation 
in attitudes, leaving three quarters or more not 
accounted for. This implies that attitudes could be 
affected in other ways and altered by persuasion... 
Parental attitudes appear as a separate influence not 
monopolised by any one class. .. (therefore) schools 
can exercise their influence riot only directly upon 
children but indirectly through fiiei/ relationships 
with parents. ^ p. 36, vol 1 

A reanalysis of the Plowden data undertaken by Henry Acland (C.E.P.R.) 

suggests, however, that while parental interest is importartt, th- Council 

misspecified the central features of this variable; The Council, as 

we V7ill discuss in more detail in Part II, considered "papntal 

attitudes" 01- "parental interest" to be-, reflected and generated by • 

frequency of contact with the school. With this in mind, the Council 

in fact designed and implemented a "Minimum PrograiOT.e" intended 



to increase school-parent contact. Acla^d, to this point, has demonstrated 
that when individual parent differences in frequency of school contact are 
controlled, the level of parent participation maintained by a school 
(the contextual effect) has no significant relation to school achievenent. 
Thus, for example, in a school -.-hich evidences a high level of parent 
involvement in PTA meetings, the child of a parent who does not so 
participate will not score significantly differently on achievement t_esls 
than will his peer whose parents are active in school oeetings. One can 
conclude from Acland's reanalysis that the overall clinate of parent 
contact with the school, per se, does not significantly affect individual • ' 
Student achie\Q2inent . ■ 

The general issues to which efforts to involve 'parents shoJld be addressed 
are fairly well established by the literature: the critical parent 
variables fall into the area of attitudes and behavior, net of social 
class, evidenced by parents in their interaction with the child and in the 
climate of the hon,e. 11.e literature does not deal, however, with the question 
of how best to iraplcent change in these in,portant variables. The Council's 
conclusion regarding t.his question is most apt: 

1 

...although nay be confident that there is anple 
IZr. f?" recognise) that to fi.S the 

right /vind and ar-.ount of persuasion will be a difficult 
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PART II "MODELS OF PARENT IKV'OLVEMEKI 

Several diffor.,nt and specific program designs are suggested by the 
literature; indeed, existant program strategies are almost as 
numerous as the variables considered in the literature.* On the 
whole, howevQj, parent involvement programs fall into one of 
" two general groups: 

1. PARENT PARTICIPATION: progranss which seek to 
foster improved horae-school relations and unaer- 
standing through (a). increased parent participation 
in school sponsored activities or (b) • parent 
participation on advisory groups 

2. PARENT TRAINj^G: progranis^-vrhich expressly aim 

at providing parents with training designed to furnish ' 
them with skills specifically relevant to involvement' 
in their children's education . 

In considerii.j the relative success of each parent involvement 

strategy and the contribution nade by parents to prosr?.:a outcome, 

it is useful to examine the techniques and methods chosen by various 

programs to implement their objectives. Descriptions of parent 

involvement programs will be used to illustrate the specific program 

designs employed in each oZ the general program models. The programs. 

outlined w'cre draun from a review of university denionstration projects, 

s<«ne 500 Title I prograns^-v, an examination of the general compensatory 




-Because goals and objectives oSften overl/p, v:a have foundit heloful to 
classify programs by the prir.ary focus oc their implementation strat=-ies 
cathcr than by objectives. Ihe terms "goals" and "objectives" as used in 
this paper refer to the Ions r-rnge and specific outcor.tes fona-.-.i^ted bv the 
prograns rcvie^ced-vhat the r-rcgrar.-.s- are trying to r.cccnpli.h. Jp n^-v ' 
instances, the available coci-.r.encs did not include statements of ob5--'vrblc 
measurable goals. In such ir.sLonccj's , ar. attempt trar made - ^r^'.^Zf^ f ' 
from described activities. ' . . "r^' 

** Title I evaluations were, collected by C.E.P.R. in conjunction with a studv 
of Title I undertaken for th? Office of Educatioi:. State Title I coordinafors 
were asked to reconiinend prograr.s of any size cr location v;hich verc (con't n'^vt) 
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education litcratu!:e. In addition, field trips. were taken to Connecticut, 

Nashville and California. ITiree criteria constrained progrrxi selection: 

U the success of the parent program and the- project 
of which it was part; " 

2.rcplicability of the program design' 



3. quality and comprehensiveness of the prograa 
evaluat^:on * . 



PARENT PARTICIPATION- MODEL • . ' 

ConcoEvaitant with goals of "significant gains" in student achievement, 
programs adopting strategies of parent participation also articulate 
a number of couEion attitudional and behavioral objectives*. Universally, 
programs employing parental participation as a part of a compensatory 
effort hope to effect change in parent attitudes and behavior which 
relate to education -generally and the school specifically. Thes'e 
programs hope to encourage a consistency and mutuality of values and 
goals between the home and the school with the view that » chan-e " 
in parental attitudes about the school and knowledge of school affai-rs - 
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.*~-(con t) 'successful", in that they met their own objectives, co-n^t^ve 
or affective. The ;eValuatio:is of projcc'cs so reco:.-:?nded cons L<tute "our 
.sampxc. Progracs which contributed nost substantially to the cone Uis ^ on- 
presented in this paper arc listed in the Bibliography section. 
* This last criterion is particularly problematic in the instance of Title I 
programs. As the recent Congressionai and iutra-O.E. debates attest. • the i^sue 
of parei>t involvemeni. is particularly thorny. Although all Title I nro^^rs-^s' 
are required by law to involve parents, a large numbe; of prcgraKs af fo-d f 
r^Mfr ^"''f Con^feqiuntly, it is often difficult. when revicw^n- 
Ixtle I evaluations to discir.cuish between the efforts of an ftvaluat-.- — ' ""^ 
federal guideiincs and gep.uinc attempts to involve parents. . In addition, rrn-y 
•states did not require description of parent activities in Title I vro^lv-^' 
until- fiscal year 1971. Com-cq-.t]y , ? member, of prcgra-.s , lollowit's kale 
evaluation for.r.ats, may have!_£aiU-d to report and evaluate effective 
mctijods of parent involvenienf.. 
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will facilitate and support student devolopnient. (n.b. Bioom, pcutsch. 
Wolf) Many programs, in addition, try to assist parents in improving 
home conditions for the child and for che fanily as a whole. Soae 
administrators and many coitrauuity members "see increased parent-school 
contact as a means by »vhich teachers will gain better understanding 
pf the needs and problems of the lo\i income child. Parents are 
included on advisory councils, obstensively t6 this end, as well as . 
to suggest specific ways in which the school can better meet the 
needs of their children. . 

♦ 

A.number "of methods have been developed by compensatory programs to 

-achieve a high degree of parent 'participation>.fith these ends in vieu. 

Compensatory prograns have utilized the following participation 

strategies singly or in combination: 

1. school sponsored gror:p meetings such as the PTA, 
lecture or deaonstration meetings and infornial social 
gatherings 

-2. invGivencnt of parents as volunteers in the classrocra ' 

3. parent nembcrship cn parent or district advisory 
councils or on "task oriented" parent contmittees 

4. invitations to parents to visit the school for 
opcn-houi;cs or for teacher conferences. 

5. school initiated contact with the^homer-util ixing 
teachers, social worker^-=or coin^nunity members as honc^' 
visitors or hon:e-school liasioiis. • 

Typically, these programs have not teen evaluated in a fashion X7hich 

is helpful in answering Ihe questions posed by this paper-what are the 

outco£nas of parent fnvolverasnC stratpgles. Hoht prograr.is measure 

« 

report only ths overall prog-rc- siiccciss in raising student achievs-siit:; 
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little attention is paid to the effectiveness of parent programs, pet- se, 
or to the specific contribution of parenb to program outcome or to 
the effect of participation programs on the pHrents themselves. Measures 
of success with parents, v?here employed, are comnionly. locally constructed 
instruments designed t9 measure parent response to the program or parent 
attitude change. Teacher questionnaires which also address these 
questions are of the same genre, thus affording little inthe way of 
comparability betwet/n programs or strategies. 

Despite these methodological difficulties, inherent in a parent- teacher 
questi^nnairc/il^terview assessment of effect, n revie;? of 'program 

at ions does make it clear that there are a number" of similar things 
ning in programs that have been successful in reaching parents 
and maintaining^a high level of participation. Generally, all of ^ 
these programs repo-t increased parent understanding of thevr child and 
what thay can do to help Mm, and increased parent-initiated contact 
with the school. It is also typically reported that, as a result of 
incrcased parent participation, parents linoi-; more about the "spcoial" 
program in which their child is enrolled and that parent ir.orale about 
the school and itx- efforts to help their child is higher than before. - 
Also repor.' ed frequently is a change in . teachers • attitudes about and- 
understanding o^ lo:; income childrea and their families. Evaluators 
report that both teachers end parents have achieved a more realistic 
vUvf of the proble^TiS faced in the home and in the school. The 
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cpnments of a Kev;ark evaluator at*6 tcpresentatiye: 

- { - - 

- . » t 

J As a result of participation by coaununity people, there 

- I is greatet understanding on the. part of the coiruuuaity of 

i ' . the problems^ in ^^^^^^^ In addition, school personnel 

Aave- a "better undorstariding of hou the problems of * the 
schoor relate to the conditions and needs of the immediate 
co"^ynity. Those groups of parent aa'i educators have 
l^ss foar ot each other and greater appreciation of the 
: " • " : - ^ -contributions each can make. ( Newark' Title I 
^ ; •= S evaluation, FY IS'eS-g^ pp21-2) • * 

°^ successful- parent participation 

techniques ^will be-jcade clearer by a composite description, at the 



outset, of the-%suar^Tr tjTpic^t pa'r^^^ 

most particularly those found iif Title i/programs. The vast mijority ". 
ot-colHpcnsatjgp progran^ (implicitly or explicitly) disappointing 

relationships with parents and lo'..- attenueti'-.e at parent functions. Where 
these results are reported, o«e will typically find that parent 
participation is sought through PlA-typc mOtings vhich arc formal in 
structure -and tone-V and rim almost entirGly by- school personnel.. Such 
programs spend a girbat d^al of time on organization business natters, 
and their progra.-n3 usually consist of gues.t lecturers or presentations . 
by. the school staff. The sch-diiling of these rne.etings rarely acknoicl edgc-s 
btlier demands made on the tini. of Jow income parents by jo-bs; children 
or the like. Oblique invitations to school open-houses and ncn-spctif ic 
notes from .Leacliers to "ccine-atid-see-me-sometiti-e" are also. co-,aon; The 
notes from the teachers which follow this beginning of the year co.m.unique 
usually concern classroom probleas. 



* A bi.-liiij.jal parent i.i Santa Ann, California, said that the 
absurd iLy. of -this i progrxsn format for lew Incoine psrenl? cannot be •' 

inJi^Spl'nish?^''^''' """^ Roberts- Rules of Orde r \v^n^y7,J 
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By law, all Title 1 prograns are required to have a District Advisory 

Committee (DAC) which includes parents and througfi v/hich parents 

can make their feelings regarding, resource allocation and program 

design knovm. We vere' unable to locate an evaluation which indicated 

a DAC functioned as intended by lau>^- In a large number of instances, 

the parents who do find themselves on DACs are either (1) hand-picked 
ft * • " 

by school officials 'for their past "cooperation" or (2) also employed 

by the school system as a teacher's aide and thus owe their' job to 

the school system or (3)' never told 'of their members"hip. (Martin-McClure 

Report; also conversations v/ith State Department of "Education officals 

in Connecticut and California; conversations "with co-jnunity members in 

Hartford, Los Angeles anfl Santa Ana,) Where DAC membership and 

'responsibilities are understood^, parents are often prevented from. 

assuming thca. For exa:nple, the Chairman of a UAC iri Los Angeles 

was not invitdd to any. of the staff meetings which discussed the 

budget for the coming, year and vas shovm the badget, which requires 

his .signature, only tv70 hours before it had to be submitted to the -state 

Tlie programs presented belo-.;, then, are atypical not .only in their 
degree. Of success in el?fecting parent participaeioh 6ut also in " 
the strategies employed to" that. end. . * {' . . . 



*New federal guidelines for F.Y,71 and a number of news tate -guidelines 
are more specific regardins DAC-ccviposition and r.:c.mbership. Thujf 
the current dearth of DACs which evidcnc^e; genuine pa^nt participation 
may be alleviaLed scmewhaL; ( / . 
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SUCCESSFUL VktXKT PARTICIPATION STRATEGIES ' ^ • ' 

As we noted, program evaluations often conment glooraily about leek " 
of parent participation in "school meetings, particularly those Icllo-ing 
a PTA type format, and- draw conclusions about parent ''apathy". 
Sprigle's LEARNING TO LEARf} preschool demonstration program in 
Jacksonville, Florida,, is an example of an imaginative yet instructive 
means by.. ■ .:. parent participation-in school meetings is promoted but " 
which circumvents many of the usual school-parent-teacher meeting 
difficulties.. The aim of the LEARNING TO LEARN progfam was to help, 
-children acquire flexible strate'gi.es for dealing wif.h challenges and 
problems. Program planners were therefore concerned that parental 
teaching styles reflect the philosophies put- forth by 'the. program 
and thus continue efforts in the home. Parents were involved through 
monthly discussion groups, held on Sunday afternoons." The program 
director made telephone calls to Al parents not present 15 ranutes 
before the meeting; parent attendence was^ .always nearly 100%. 

Many programs have experienced poor attendence at parent meetings 
precisely for the lack of such last minute reminders. >^03t programs 
typically sohd out schedules of parent raectings weeks, if not months, 
bpfore the-mo-ting is to tak6 pSace:- Such policy assumes a kind of' 
organization and planning, not typical of the population- to'^which the • 
•compensatory efforts are addres.sed. Even last minute reminders, however, 
wil-l not result in high parent attendance unless the meetings them ;lves 
are of interest to the parents and/or conducted in. an infonnal, 
flexible faahion.-'' 



^n'^n^^?;^''^,'"'' °^ ^m^^-^^^^Sl^j^^ool Protect is p casc 

m point, ihe parent participation wochanism,- '^durrT^rivities", (con't next) 
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At the initial T'vARKIKG 10 LEARN meetings, parants were asked to 
indicate ^^how can vje help your child this year?'* and "what help 
"would you like to get from the discussion groups?" At the beginning 
of the parent moatings, the program .director, teachers aides 
and teachers described what they did in class*. Videotapes were sho\m 
to parents so that they could see the connection betv/^en what was ' 
actually happening to their children and the objective's they,' the parents^ 
had articulated in the beginning. "In this x^ay, the videotapes subtly 
set up the LEARNING TO LEARN approach as a model parents could emulate 
in their ot-hane interactions v/ith the child." Following a discussion 
of the videotapes, activities were sv^ges ted. which the parent could initiate > 
at home v/ith the child. ' ^ . 

The LEARNING TO LEARN project was evaluated by comparing the parf orinance 
•of^ the experimental children to tvjo control groups. One control group 



-(con^t} - involved group meetings' or social gatherings at precarranged 
times. *"xhe Schedule for the iri^et5,ngs yias distributed at* the beginning 
of the year; the meetings xicve of lecture format and the socL^l'^gathcrings 
merely that. Attendence at the Howard group :;-ectings ranged froir: 1 to 8^^ 
parents, the median being 4 ( out of 36 families). .The same 11 families 
-accounted for 75% of the toal attendence at group meetings. The second year 

fyofthe prx)ject, slightly fevjer parents attended and more did not attend 

atall. The Ho;^ard program, like most title I program;, failed to acknouledge 
the difficulties involved for loiccr class parents in attending school 

. functions—attendance niaymean loss of- jpb timei, baby, sitting expenses 
or at the very least more demands on the time of a parent whosfc time' is 
already fully occupied with the difficulties of day-to-day living. That 
•24 out of the 56 families were represented at the first HC\.;ard meeting 
v/ould indicate that parents would have made theeffort to attend if they * - 
felt the meetings to be of value to them. 

^In'this program, as in a nu-bcr. of progran descriptions that follow. 

the program forraats presented would .appear to belong' more accuratr.ly - 

a parent training model. 0:hcsc prograbs are included here, however," ^ince' 

the explicit purpose of the prcgram w-s not to train parents but rather 

to increase school -parent contact through attendance at group P-e^^•n<^s 

we will see, prograixc which offer parents some subs tan'tive help in xitrk-i^o^^ 

with their child (av, opposed tfo, other f)rogrrm Xocii) are most successful' " ^ 

in getting par^T.ts to the school and in mrdntai.nini- high participation, (con' t n 
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had been exposed to a traditional nursery school curriculum and the second 
control group had received no preschool treatment. At , the end of the - 
• preschool- program, the experimental group V7as found to be significantly 
superior (p.<.001) to both control groups on the Binet, the PPVT 
and the ITPA series (see Table 2). In a followup comparison 
at the end of first grade, significant differences remained'. One 
year after the end of treatment, the LEARNING 'TO LEARN children 
remained greatly superior to the children having no preschool (p<.001) 
and also performed significantly better ( p .05) than the cRil-ar^n 
exposed to the traditional nursery school." (see Table 3) These follow- 
up comparisons also revealed' that the differences bet\jeen the control 
group children were no longer significant. Beyond mention of high attendence 
at parent meetings and parent expressions of interest and enthusiasm 
at seeing films of their children, there was no attempt made [. 
by program evaluators to look at the parent component of this program. 
The continuity of program effects, however, might suggest that parents 
did in fact continue to use the LEARNING TO LEARN techniques after 

the end of treatment. ^ . . . 



The experience of the EL RANCHO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT ^in California 
also underlines the importance of program content if .parents are to be 
■in"olved through group meetings or group activities. The 1970 

I 

evaluation of the EL Ri\NCHO^ TITLE I elementary program states that 

a major objective for the year was the development 
of parental understanding and support of classroom 



«.S,yeW)Kgie. presented unic/'&s ..odel. Ih... .re 
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learning activiticis through involvement. 
A. reading of the EI. RAmiO evaluations for previous years reveals 
that this Title I program has not ahvays experienced their present 
success in reaching parents. The major chanfe in program design 
for F.Y. 1970 ras a^^shift away from a formal prob.rara' structure to 
a more informal means through x^hich parents and teachers could 
meet and talk. A program called "instructional materials" was 
developed as a result of consultation with a number of Title I 
parents. Teachers were asked to list each child's special area of 
diffici-ty and specify the type of .instructional material that would be 
aid and motivate that particular child. 'Each child's proj.lem was 
explained-to j|ie_parent and material 'needed to alleviate the problem , 
was provided. Together, parents and teachers worked to devise material 
to help the child. For example, ' if the child was weak in math, the 
mother made simple addition and subtraction face cards. Flash cards 
were made by mothers whose children needed help in vocabulirly. 
Each item was taken home aird kept there. In addition, the mothers made 
• educational gav.es for the children to uno. in the classroom. As a result 
of this class, side groups were formed by the parents. These groups 
consisted of parents whose children had common problems and needs. ' 
The parents^ ■dig'JSiSlhri)roblGms, offered possible, solutions and'. ' 
-related how each of them had dealt with certain difficulties of 
their owp. children. Fcr many parents, this was the fin'-t contact 
.with other parents of school-age children in their neighboorhoods . 



The school hired ^ con^nunity member to serve as a bi-lin<'ual cornnv 



unity 



J 
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relations advisor. She made visits to Spanish spoalr.ins parents ■ 
to interpret the child's' progress in school and discuss possible ways 
the parents could help the child. Teachers also made honie-visits , once 
a relationship was established through the parent grou-p meetings. 

Other meetings were set up at the request of the parents-classbs on 
nutrition, home decorating and the like. A cl'ass was begun, at th^ 
parents* request, to acquaint those applying for' the instructions, 
assistant position with the mechanics of taking an exam. A year 
long effort was put forth by the parents 'to establish a library on 
the school campus. The mothers catalogued bogks and the fathers cleaned^ 
and painted -library shelves. Evalu?.tors report that this .pro jeer 
gave, the pacents considerable pride in themselves and in their school. 

Standardized instruments were used to assess gains in grades two through 
( six in reading and math.' The gains between pre and post testings for. 
•theso students range from a 6 month minimum to a nine month nu'>.^cimL- 
a minimum of a month for month "gain- While these gains did not succeed 
in closlr- the gsp between the Title I and non-Titl--. I students, the 
rf.te at which s.tudc-nts had beenrfalling behind was retarded. The results 
in math were nof as strong, but still represented a mcntll for mont'h 
gain, (see Tables 4 6:5) " ' 



The . parent involvement of the EL R.\NCKO' project was evaluated Ir, 



lyy a 
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parent questionnaire. Parent attitudes obout the program and the school 
verc strongly positive. For example. 92% of the parents stated they 
felt the prosrarrfhad brought then closer tb the school. (Wc have included 
this questionnaire as Table 6. as it is representative of this type 
Of instrument). The spirit and sense of mutual cooperation which was 
established between parents and the schools in this program is 
•genuinely unusual in the Title I universe.' >e strategy anployed in this 
program-engaging the parent ar.d the teacher together in activities for 
the benefit of the child- is one of the most successful means.by which to 
^..approach the barriers of social distance and parental hesitation.* 

The PRESCHOOL PROGRAM in FRESNO, California, is a Title I program which 
has made effective use of parents in the VUssroom and.p^^ars to have an 
effective Parent Advisory Cor.nittee, although the evolnation does not de.cr^ 
the PAC in detail. The program, which emphasises language development, 
enrolls children from^ 3 to 5 years of age, the majc.ity of whom are. Spanish- 
speaking, Mexican-American children. The bi-lingual nature of the co..aunlty 
•served by the Title. I program as well as the program emphasis on high 



study, parents involvofi lilt "^^-S "^^PO' t-s at the conclusion of tha 

neec'^of^U^eir o^ch : b no^'^o thrtr^l ''''''''' 

Of the school or co.nunity tL p o?°c st^ r' f^unfr t '"^'"''^'^ "'^"'^ 

bs mor» likolv -n •.ff-r.n^ i 1- « . J'^^ ^^^^^ ^ound tnat parents would 



"'■J I'j-wL'it.jjs ana esc. 

an atmosphere oif mutual trust and respect. 
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adult-pupil ration gave impetus to efforts to involve parents. Evaluators 
state that contact with the i^arents and their participation is the classrooni 
was essential to the success of the prograa. 

The goalr toward which xje. worked was to have a parent or 
responsible adult froni each child's home participate 
one day a week at school, attend parent meetings and join 
the class for study trips. 

Spanish speaking aides from he community were employed to make non-English 

speaking parents feel more comfortable at school and urge their participation. 

Each classroom was staffed by a; least one parent volunteer in addition 

to -the tercher and teacher's aide. Parents were allowed to play a "full 

instructional role" in th. discussion-activity group of which they had 

charge. T-achers in the FRESICO program put forth considerable effort to 

prevent parents from feeling that they were merely "helpers". This 

program thus avoided" a pitfall conmonly encountered when parents are 

.encouraged to volunteer in the clas.^room and subsequently given nothing 
but menial and janitorial responsibilities. Not surprisingly, many, parents 
feel such assigiraents are degrading and decline to participate in such, 
a role. Many of the parents in the FPvESNO program vent on to becorae 
paid teacher aides, with full staff involveraent, after their volunteer 

experience in the instructional program. 

Parent meetings were scheduled twice a month, at times established by the 
parents. The meetings were informal and of discussion format, rney centered 
for the most part on topics in which rh^ parents had expressed interest: 
child rearing, nutrition, basic adult education and family health. Study 
trips to nearby arcc-rs were considered sn important part of the cvrriculw.-i. 
Often, parents were taken on the bus trip beforehand in 
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order that, on subsequent class trips, they could serve as guides - 
and instructors for their children. Parents who v?ere unable to attend 
classes, parent meetinss or other school activities were kept infomed 
of the children's asid the school's activities through bulletins, letters 
and telephone calls j.nd hone visits made by otlier parents or teacher 
aides. In this way, parents who originally expressed hesitation about 
participating in the preschool activities were encouraged to take parC. 

PPVT were administpred to assess the success of the program. Pre- 
test/post-test comparisons showed average' gafns of approximately 15 
points? gain significant at the .05 level. Teachers and social workers 
rated the effects of the program on parents and children as "positive." 
Evaluations also indicate that the program had proapted important changes 
for the parents themselves. It was observed that during the school yecr, 
parents of the preschool- children became interested in furthering their 
own education. All mothers whose children were enrolled in the classes 
at OQC location, for exfunple, attend ed an adult school sponsored 
-jointly by the county welfare department and the Fresno Adult School. 
It was also noted that, as a result of becoming involved in the preschool 
programs, many parents and aides assumed leadership positions in the 
public schools as their children entered and cent through tha grades. 
Indeed, Dr. Richard Scaolon (Research for Better Schools) reported that 
F.resnq was the one IPI program site in the country where the "co^imunity 

is really running their program". (conversation with Dr, Scanlon , 
October 15, 1970) 
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DOES Px\RENT PARTICIPATION JIf\KE A DIFFKRHKCE? 

While the preceding program examples illustrate methods which have proven 

successful in enlisting the support and participation of paionts, they 

tell us little if anything about the specific contribution of parent 

participation to program outcome. In addition, there has been little 

. experimental work whifch has attein^ted to aasess the effectiveness 

i • 

of parent participation. We were able to locate only three such 
efforts. Two were generated by the Plowden findings reported in 
Part I and the third reports a long-term demons tra&n project 
.conducted in Illinois. 

■The first, undertaken in cooperation with the Institute ot Community 
Studies, was a small scale demonstration project designed to "show 
the kind o.''- thing that rafght be done by teachers to influence 
parental attitudes". (Plowden, p.43. Vol 1) (This study is rcporled 
in full by Young andMcCSiesnay ) Two experimental and control schools 
were selected in an inner city. area. These schools were chosen to be 
typical of the threo-fonn entry junior schools thrcughout Knyland; 
most of the fathers were manual laborers. The "Minimum P.rc.j^rcurjne" 
reco^aended by the Council for improving home-school relations was 
initiated in the two experimental schools. All parents in the experimental 
schools were invited during the school year for a- private t.ak with their 
child's teacheri parent group meetings ware held at which current teaching 
methods were expl.iincd. Leaflets were circulated giving iuCoraation 
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about the school, its objectives and the methods employed in the school. 

The educational performance of the children, judged by tests of verbal 

and non-verbal intelligence and standardised reading and nathoniatics 

tests, was determined in the beginning of the school year, before the 

efforts to involve parents more closely began and again in May, aft'>.r 

the program was con'pleted. We are told that 

• • ^ _ * 

.•.on 'the v/hole, both parents apd teachers appreciated 
what v/as done. Most parents considered they knex^ ijiore 
about the school tovards the end of the year than they 
had at the beginning and teachers that they understood 
the children somewhat better for knowing more' about their 
home environment. (Plowden, p. 43, Vol 1) 

The results of the cognitive measures, however, did not indicate highly 
significant differences betv/een experimental and 'control groups. There 
was some improvement over time in the children's performance, particularly 
in math, but generally the experimental results v/ere disappointing. Uhon 
the soores were stratified into two groups, high-ability/low achievement 
and low-normal ability/high achievement, it v/as. found that the under- 
achieving group appeared to benefit most from the experimental treatment. 
This finding, possibly, is nothing more than a regression effect. 

The results of a second invesitgation conducted by the Council were 
even loss positive. The Council measured the achievement of students - 
in a subsample of the sa-nple , schools where relations between parents and 
the school had boon^ judged by the H.M. Inspectorate to be unusually good. 
Subsequent site visits by the Council "supported the judgraent of the 
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H.M.I. These schools in fact had exeellent relations with parents and 
high parent participation in achool activities.' 

One school, for example, made a point .of arranging evening functions for 
parents txro or three years before their children xjore old enough to 
enter the school. Displays of pictures, books and toys 
were arranged and informal discussions were held about ways of bringing 
up young children. Other schools wrote to parents when their children 
first entered school, explaining ways in which they could Kelp with their 
child's education and detailing the 'objectives and methods employed 
by the school. In another school, fathers more than mothers were 
the moving force in the almost 100% active. PTA. For example, the parents 
built a swimming pool which is open in the evenings and on weekends and 
a greenhouse in which the children raise flowers for the school. The 
school also sponsored an annual summer school for the parents, divided ^ 
for the most part into groups for the study of methods used inthe school 
for teaching math, reading and so o n. In another PTA, the- parents ' 
formed a "m'oney raising force" which organised a series of fairs af which 
articles made by the mother were sold. The proceeds were then given to 
a group of fathers who, under the guidance of a few skilled men", learned 
to use tools new to them. An information center eas built on the school 
grounds and while it was being erected, 'the children wrote scores of" 
letters to obtain material and data for the display. Later, a children's 
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theatre, a nature museum" and a nature laboratory v?ere built by the 
fathers. 



I 



At every stage, "the children helped their parents , 
I by'drav;ing up plans and preparing costings as part' of their 

math lessons. As a result of all of this, the pattern 
of home-school relationships began to change. Instead 
of only meeting parents v7ho had chips on their shoulder?, 
my staf.f found much smoother and more positive relationships 
for all of us to work with... In schools v;hich give 
practical help of this kind, discussions with teachers about 
methods used in school .of ten .aT:.ise informally ocer the 
job and enable parents to understand how the school works 
and how to help their children more effectively... 
(Ploi/den, pp. 38-9, Vol I) . 



However, when the achievement scores of children from this subsample 
of schools having "good" parent participation were compared to the 
scores, of children from the larger, representative sample, no significant 
differences were found. 

VThen looking at data such as that reported by the Institute for 
Community Studies and other program evaluations, one wonders if longitudional 
data might not illuminate effects of parent participation not iirinediatcly 
apparent on a short-term, academic year basis. A study by Liddle, Rockwell 
and Sacadpt does look at tITc effects of parent participation over time., 
The authors were principal ,ii?vestigators in a four year demonstration 
project run in the Quincy, Illinois public schools, 'xhe objectives ' 
of the demonstration project vjere: 

1. to uro^rstand the child more fully through inforaation 
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obtained by testing, interviewing parents and observing 
children. 

2. to provide a richer background of intellectually 
stimulating experience for the child through a better. 

use of coinmuniti resources, school facilities and materials 

3. to enlist the support, interest and- cooperation of the 
parents ,in helping to motivate' the child and, to develop 

.his interests and abilities (p. 60) 

Rather than selcctin'g a sample of children whqwere the "most disadvantaged" 
and thereby labeling them as such, the investigators decided that the 
per cent_ of culturally disadvantaged youngsters in the school* was so 
high that probably any child v/ho grew up in the neighboorhood was to a 
degree disadvantaged. Thus the experimental' group consisted of all 
children in one grade of the four project schools, located in the oldest 
section hi the city. The control group included all children who attended 
kindergarten. in the four project schools a year previous to the experimenLal 
children. Around 75% of^^jboth groups V7ere available for post testing 
at the completion of the study four years later. By including all 
eligible children in the study, possible confounding effects of school" . 
or teacher differences were thereby eliminated. ' 

The basic 'design of the study v/as to look at one group as it passed, 
from kindergarten through the primary grades and compare the group 
at the end of the. third grade xjith the next group to enter kindergarten, 
the experimental group. The investigators hoped to improve the life 
experience of the experimental group through curriculum modification, 
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vork with parents and after schoul and supjner experiences utilizing 
volunteers. Liddle et al report thpt perhaps the most important 
curricular modification was the initiation' of a '"June kindergarten" 
to which eachchild came for one week in the June prior' to his. school 
entrance to meet with five or six of his classmates and his teacher. ' During 
this week, parents x^ere encouraged to neet with the teachers. Home 

« 

interviews were begun at this time to collect information about the home 
and the degree of the child's "cultural handicap". Home Visits by 
teachers were continued throughout the four years of the program. 

Liddle found it assential that the home visits and services were 
offered in a non-punitive fashion: 

Most of t'-e parent; have met a succession of rclativelv 
untrained public welfare workers and probation officers 
and expect ho:TiG visits to be inpleasant experiences. 
Like their children, the parents need to feel that 
they are doing a good job at least in some areas. 

The worker talked with parents about developing their own abilities ■ ^^ 

and expanding their horizens in the ccmmunity. As a result of these 

discussions, several of the m ra^ts went iack to school part time. - 

\ 

- - s 

Parent participation was encouraged through group meetings at the school. 
In the beginning, attendencc at the m in the four p'roject schools " 
was poor. In some cases, teachers outnumbered parents at meetings. 
Parents told fanily workers they did not attend PTA n-ctlngs because 
they disliked the formality of the neetings and the busin-^ss prograr.is. 
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The staff tlierefore used a new approach to parent meetings which ther. 
becane an integral part of the work with parents. The meetings were 
conducted infornally, over coffee, and were used as an opportunity 
for parnnts to meet on a group basis with other parents having similar 
problems with their children. As in the population Hess examined, 
the authors observed that "in some neighboorhoods, the pareuts have a 
■ strong need for socia?- contact with other families because they do not 
belong to organised groups':' The parents in the project schopls were 
found to have no voluntary membershops, few social contacts and no 
civic involvements. 

The parent meetings served to interpret the child's progress to the 
parent and to provide social experiences in which the parent and the 
teacher could interact. Since it was difficult for many of the 
parents to attend a meeting without a strong feeling of security, 
fajiiily workers made home visits prior to the meetings and often accompanied 
the parents to the school. Provision of babysitters solved additional 
problems. Parents detcmined program content; they wanted to kn ow 
•what the children v.ero doing in school, what report cards meant 
and.vhat new teaching methods were all about. Demonstrations by ' 
teachers and pupils focused on the child's class activities'. In the. 
spring, parent programs centered around' the suniner vacation and vhat 
the parents could do^^uo help their c ildren be better prepared L=or the ■ 
fall. 



Parents played an iraportant part in class field trips. They vere 
responsible. for planning many of the trips and arranging transport. 
Parent participation in the field trips- ^,^s seen by staff as important 
"...because it demonstrated to the children their parents' interest 
in their schooling and 'gave the parents a chance to see how the teacher, 
capitalized on informal learning opportunities. "(p. 22) When a child's 
father worked at a place that vjas being visited, every 
effort was made to have him serve as guide and teacher for the children. 

f * ^ - 

The evaluation of this demonstration effort makes it clear that the staff 
was very successful in raising parent raorale, involving them in school 
activities, and estttblishing new and more positive relatiohf between 
parents and teachers. However, even this successful parent program 
does not generate measurable parent effects. • The outcome measures indicated 
that the experimental group, which began the experiment somewhat more 
"disadvantaged" than the control group in that their parents were less 
well educated their IQ scores were significnntly lower and reading ' 
readiness scores poorer, had caught up to and passed the control group 
on IQ and achievement measures and had somewhat more positive pictures 
of themselves as learners and class toom citizens. The improvement of 
the experimental group was most evident in children rated initially as 
"most disadvantaged"; because of the sample selection ^and measurement 
procedures, this could not be a regression effect and represents 
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genuine gains, (see Tables 7 A, B, and C) . 

The authors then utilized the scores of th? experimental children ' 
and control children having the same parents in an attempt to 
separate curriculum and enrichment effects from the effects of the 
program for parfents. It was hypothesised that since these children had 

„ — • 

had the same teachers and the sains parents, group differences might 
logically be attributed to the effects of field trips, sunner programs 
and the «^f forts' of volunteers. This analysis indicated that on the 
UISC and mi measures, the average scores of the control children 
went dov^n over time while the average scores of the experimental 
iriblirgs went up. These results suggest that parent participation 
efforts in fact had little influence on achievement and that measured 
achievement, geins could be attributed to other components of the 
program treatment, (see Table 7D) 



CONCLUSIONS Ayn IMPLICATIONS 

•Although parental cnthusiasjn for the compensatory programs and their 

part in these efforts is a universal finding, there- is scant evidence 

which vould allcv; us to conclude that parent participation leads to. 
• • • 

><ignif icant achieveniont gains.. Indeed, the Plowdcn and. Liddle 

findings suggest that, in fact, parent participation and consequent 

improved relations bel.vreen honts and school have little or no positiva 

influence on student echleves^c-nt . Aclaud's rcp.nalysis of the Ploi'^en 

data would lend us to expoct these findings. Our cnm review (C.E.P.R. 

petr.o to the Oxflcc of Educr.tion, August 1970) cannot provide exception. 
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Even though C.E.P.R.'s review of "«uccessful" Title I program found 

* 

that parents do participate in the ovctwhclain^ majority of successful 
programs* and that parental involvement of any kind is conspicuously 
absent in programs v^ich fail to eject their objectives, all that 
can be said with justification about this finding is that "successful 
programs and parental participation apperr to covary together. While 
It is tempting to infer that the participation of parents in sotac 
way cv^atributes to the success of the programs, it is perhaps 
closer to the truth, as we have suggested ^arl'ier, to say that 
the personnel who staff successful programs are also the personnel who 
work well with low income individuals and who, with or without parent 
participation, can implement a successful program. Dr. Alexander Plante, 
Chief of Compensatory Education in Connecticut, made -the same 
obsprvation. (conversation with Dr. Plante) In his vict*, only 
program! administrators who are "secure" will not perceive the 
involvement of parents as "threatening". Dr. Plante defined "security" 
as confidence in one's ability ou6 capacity to implement a good 
program and requisite to any genuine efforts to involve parents. ' 
Xho^»ginA>-iilsc_o Hsin, Title I Ho. itc Rocdl ng L-»n?.»a«'.o Projee t is 
a case in point. In progr.-ita design, this project looks not unlike 
examples of "good practice", we have seen. Itover, the program did 
not produce significant gains on standardized tests not significant 
participation by parents. An unusually honest program evaluator 

* The American Institute of Kesearch and the Great Cities studies 
report similar findings. 
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suggested that the prime cause for prograni failure lay in staff - 
attitudes and in staff-honte relations: 

y By and large... the relationship' betvrcen the home, parents 

and the aide uas poor... There seeras to be a definite lack 
of comiuunication among the personnel in this progrsm 
and a ^marked lack of cooperation on the part of the 
classroom teachers. Many teachers seeded to feel 
that tHe HRL program placed too much of a burden 
oa them^and hence, were unwilling to carry out the 
prescriptions of the program supervisor. 



Our review of compensatory programs, houever, would lead us to 
suggest that the conclusions presented by Acland, as v/ell as the 
implications of the Institute for Cornmunity Studies report and the 
Liddle results, must be viex-jed as conditional. Tliat is, V7hile vje concur 
with the general thrust of Acland's findings- regarding t!.e contextual 
effect of parent participation,X7e \70uld suggest that a simple measure 
of level of parent participation in school activities does not take 
into account content difference of parent acti.vities or participation 
strategies. The Ploirden 'Viinimum Programme" and the Liddle participation 
designs, for example, were primarily concornsd with raising parent -morale 
and increasing: frequency of parent cont«iCt with the school. These 
participc^.tica techniques did not, on the whole, provide parents 
with concrete, suggestions of ways in which they could contribute 
to their child's educ£*tioaal development. Tciis*is an important " 

distinction.^ The question of the effects . ' . 

of parent participation on student achievement might be answered 
differently if a finer analysis wore mnde taking into account differences 
in program content. 
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Thus, while the question of the effectiveness of a parent participation 
strategy remains unresolved, this review makes it clear that the cotiCont 
. of the parent program, and the means employed to reach parents 
raaybe critical to the success of this type of pfosrartt and that genecal participatiou 

. strategics do not work. We have seen that it is futiie to etnplcy middle 
class strategies to reach loi/er class parents, and sustain their 
participation. Brunher (1967) has observed that parents of Imt 
Income students are not ordinarily school oriented. Indeed schools 
appear hostile and threatening to adults who themselves were victims 
of the system (Karburger) A number of studies have demonstrated that 
parent participation in school activities or any fonsal activity, like 
the academic achievement of their children, covaries x^ith social class. 

(Correl(cited in Remson), Liddle (1963), Loeb, Kavinghurst," Plo-rden, 
Sexton, Warner, Urightstcne) Parent participation strategies V7hich 
either fail to recognise these social class differences or r.:erely 
try to overcome them vrith 'Vaore of the same" are bound to fail. 

Successful parent participation programs have not merely expanded 
existing efforts to reach parents but ha-p' initiated new measures,, 
such as those we have outlined, airr.sd specifically at the needs and ' 
.interests of Icr,: income parents. Lo;fer class parents, will not risk 
embarassment or f inane ialpanalty to attend for.r.al and irrelevant 
school functions such as the PTA', afternoon teas, nor ^7in they respond 
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to invitations from the teacher to "drop by sonietime".* Parental 
participation will be sustained only by prograns and agendas which feav 
immediate and practical import for the parents and which are 
structured so as to minimize the social and educational distance 
bet\-7ecn the parents and the school. 

» » 

While lower class parents will listen politely to school personnel 
requests for participation, they respond indeed only to invitations 
issued by other members of the community,, whom they trust and who 
share many of the sar.'.e problems and difficulties. Parents in 
Faterbury" and Hartford Connecticut told us that the problem of 
•non-response is not solved completely even by employing ^ofessionals 
or teachers of the same ethnic grou make home visits or parent 
contacts, in the eyes of the community, even they cannot completely 
understand the problems and fears. Black mothers in Hartford said, 
further, that black administrators and teachers are viewed by the 
community of parents as "cop-outs", coppcrating with a system which is 
destroying their children. Dr. Alexander Plants has worked extensively 
.with black and Puerto Rican groups in Connecticut. He maintains 

* 

that the only ^7ay he has found to reac'. low income parents is to 

enlist the cooperation of a small grouf> of parents in similar 

c ircumstances and let them devise and implemc- r strategies to contact 

* As a parent is Los Angeles saidr" After working 48 hours a week, iLn 
not oing to take tir:c to go to a dar.n tea party. I what to kno;; what's 
xn xt for me and what's in it for my kid." 
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parents and enlist their participation. Coaimunity and state depart- 
ment of education people in California told essentially the same 
story: successful parent participation programs are dc.-iigned and run 
by the parents for the parents.- 

What would be the anticipated outcomes of parent participation programs 
meeting the above criteria? For one, it is our feeling that only in 
programs providing parents viith specific suggestions for helping 
their child is .one. justified in looking for student achievement gains 
as a direct result of parent participation. That such effects will 
be found, ho;-7ever, for the moment must remain conjecture.' We can 
conclude with more confidence, hw-revcr, that effective parent participation 
can play an important part in identifying and developing indigenous 
com.nmnity leaai^iirip.. as well as acquainting parents xiith nev opportunities 
for their own personal development. Successful parent participation 
has also been seen to go along way in reducing the misunderstandings 
and mi.sconceptions on both sides of the academic fence. Undoubtedly, 
too, the knowledge and information parents gain about the activities 
•of their children and about the school, regardless • of program focus 
or content, allou parents to better understand if not actively 

"■Results of an experlr.ant by Hoislcr and Crowley, underline this 

point. The authors examined the effectiveness of two parent participation 

strategies in reaching parents. In the first year of, a ccrapensatory 

program, a newsletter was sent to parent, a series of teas vrerc held 

at which the parents received information about school procedures. Teachers 

vrxth a social work background served as home-school liaisons in an 

attenipt to encourage f.-rent participation. Few parents responded and 

the level of pare:at participate' on reriaincd unchanssd from the previous 

year s virtual noi:-partici??.ti':n. The second year, a steerin?- cc:r.-ittce 

of parents xrcs added to the prograr.:. The corr-iittc^e met ev?vy\-7ca'.:, outJired 

Koaram content and assu.-ned total responsibility for cont?ctircr no-an^^ 

Tho ccr.-..:i£tea parents made telephone calls, wrols letters and r'ade^f.^.- sit 

to.every parent in tne school. Parent iuvolve:r.£nt, as nc-asured bu attc'ndence 

at iicnool iuncuions, incre?.5ed two iiolc! in this second year. * 
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contribute to the schooling of their child. 



PARENT TRA INING KODEL 



Parent training programs run the gamut from modest efforts to train the mother 
to X7ork more effectively in the home, to paraprofessional training programs- 
to workshops to train parents to particijiate intelligently and effectively 
In- school affairs. "The parent training model subsumes all of the cognitive 
and affective objectives articulated by parent participation programs but,. in 
addition, attempts to effect change in parerit perceptions about themselves, 
as the first step tv7oard change in school related attitudes, aspirations 
and behavior. Through skill training, ' programs of this model, hope to 
increase parental self-confidence, sense o>: worth and dignity and concequently 
their ability to participate in their child's education. 

T»xo assur.ptions are important to this type of program: one, that the 
lo{?er clnss parent is "trainable" and t^.70, that once trained,' can 
contribute substantially to their children's cognitive gro;7th,' classroom 
affairs and/or the conduct of school affairs. There is consistent evidence 
in the literature to support an assu!?ption of "trainability". For 
example, Levenstoin (1969) reported success in stimulating cognitive 
grov7th by encouragin change in maternal teaching style. Over a. 
seven month period, a total of 28 toys and books V7ere demonstrated 
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to mothers by home visitors -and left in the honie. The purpose of the 
toys v?as explained to the mothers and they v?ere shown how to continue ■ 
use of the toys. Mean I.Q. gains of 17 points were found in the exp.erinental 
childr^en after an average of 32 home visits.. 

Merle Karnes also conducted a program designed to investigate the "train- 
ability" of low income mothers. Karnes and her associates selected as 
subjects children betv/een three and four years of age, whose mothers 
received Aid for Dependent Children. The subjects were divided into 
Uro group's, neither of which was enrolled in" any kind of -preschool 
■program. The. mothers of the experimental children were invited to 
attend an 11 week,. 2 houL a day training program where they .received in- 
struction in teaching their child at home and assembling materials from 
objects in the home. The raothers V7cre paid at the rate of $1.50/hr 
for their participation' in the training sessions. Pre and post tests 
with the Pinet and ITPA instrum.ents shov.'ed that as teachers/ these- mothers 
achieved Binet I.Q. gains in the. Children's post test measures averaging 
7.46 points as compared to a .07 gain observed for the control group 
children. ^Thc ITPA results also, significantly fcvored the. experimental 
children. . . 

An experiment conducted by Earlaleen Badger, as part o f the Karnes 
demonstration program, reported similar results. The experimental 
and control groups of mothers wferc matched for educational level 
as '.;ell as racial mixture and sex of the. target child. The experimental 
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mothers ^,erc given training similar to that given by Karnes. At the end 
of a two year period, the infants of the trained mothers attained a 
mean I.Q. on the Binet of 106.3 while those children of. the control mothers 
av.erage'd 90.6, a difference significant at the p.>05 level. 
SUCCESSFUL PARENT TRAINING STRATEGIES 

Dr. Susan Grayls experimental work, conducted at the Demonstration and 
Research Center in Early Education (DARCEE) , .George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, provides 'the most carefully designed and 
evaluated parent training programs we have encountered.* Because of 

■ their thoughtful and extensive documentation, the DARCEE programs are 
worth examining in some detail. They pull together in one series of 
evaluations all the points of "good practice" we might wish to 
illustrate with any nuraber of similar prograshs.** dARCEH has experimented 
both with programs designed to (1) train mothers to work with the. 
child in the home through home visits and (2) train mothersby means of 
a highly structured paraprofessional training program which involves 

• parents directly in the classroom. 



*l'he DARCEE evaluations do not define DARCEE 's" sampling procedures. We 

the Mrr.rH 'r-' parameters restricting select;.;n or 

the DAUC.HA dcnonstraatxcn projects was physical and mental health plus 
the econcaac guioelines adopted by Head Start. The orlgina] Early 

• frjiir? ^^""^ families in one housing project 

in the inner city whose^ children had bei.n seen at thb Well-baby Clinic. 

'va; "ieL'hL°h %c %7f" f-Pfance rate a.ong those parents approached 
vas very high (c.90/.) and that those parents declining usually did no 
because of job requirements. Thus. Dr. Gray does not feel there is any 
reason to suspect that the DARCEE sr-mple is biased in any way. She fceic 

of their SES grour P^'''"'^^'^"- representative 

Of particular interest here are th.e similar nrojrams ri=n by 

.^°^^5::K^?,^'f,"--^y^'^''^' i-loi-ica and Davi.;- Weikart in Ypsii-'uiti, Michigan 
^rp,•.^n^■ T" Prograns explicitly prcviding pr.rc-nt 

tiainmg ( as opposed p -.rent pp.rticipation strategies) usually do so (con't nc-t^ 
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***-con't: by means of paraprofessional training programs. 
Indeed, perhaps the greatest single innovation to result from 
Txtlc I legislation has been the use of Title I monies to initiate 
and expand opportunities for paraprofcss ionals in the schools. 
It is important to note, hotrever, that there are several explicit 
objectives in the emploj^ent end training of paraprofessiona]s: 
creation of jobs" for the poor, relief of prbfessional raanpower 
shortage, teacher assistance, provision of a closer link betvreen the 
school and the community, provision of more personalised instruction for 
the child. There are, in fact, two really quite antithetical programs 
xinplemented unda r the dame rhetorical and legislative umbrella. ' 

Programs "of the DARCEE variety take as a goal the training of low 
xncome individuals and emphasize a "consumer as participant" conept. 
Such programs are, in practice, rarely found in Title I projects; 
indeed we could locate none to use as illustration. Although 
programs of this genre as closer to the legislative. intent, 'the great 
majority of Title I paraprof essional programs are intended 
primarily to relieve the classroom teacher of non-teaching responsibilities 
Further, teacher aides recruited for the.se programs are usually required 
to have at least a high school diploma-many are college graduates. 
Therefore, these programs are screening out the very people who, as 
we have seen, are best able to serve as liaison and interpreter. 
The paraprof ess ionals employed by Title I programs are generally 
neither parents nor, in many cases, even members of the local 
^ community. While theseprograms thus tP>i . us little ?bout the 
training of parents, specifically, the problems experienced by the 
public school para programs do give insight into the -difficulties 
usually experienced by this type of program as well as illustrate, 
by contrast, why the DARCEE programs seem. to be so successful. 

Teacher resistance and hostility plagues the initiation and implementation 
of para programs in , the public schools. Objections generally take .^hiree 
foi-ms: one tc.achers see the hiring of paras as an expenditure of resources 

a fear that the "hard-core" individual will be a "bad influence" on 
their students; a. third and most critical concern is that of classroom control 
The great majority of teachers cling to the "professional rays tique" and 
paras ?n Jhr.?l' "--^Ponsibility untenable. Teachers see the entrance of 

paias m the classroom as undemining their authority and find it difficult to 
assume what is essentially a.new role, .that of coordinator. Interest nc-ly 
"a^e ir^^'n "'"'f ?° onne-tb,.-oush one me^ns or another- parr. 

•reoo-L \"rV!'^'^°°^' ^" ^"^•^^^'^ "°'^i'>S these experir-nces^also 

repo.L that such 'objections arise raainli. in .school yet to initiate para programs. 

J'!;^,'''\^^^"^^y/f '"^"^ sequential para role present 1 in the DARCEE proaran-s " 

or hrl'T . 't^ P"'' ^''^^^ ^ programs. Instead the perceptions • 

of the teacher and the para as tb the role and responsibility of the P.rnpror1ss^'o-i 
are often at variance. This results not only in dissatisfaction on boS sxd--s 
but .a so in either underutili.ation or exploitation of the para Further 
•despite talk of "career ladder..", the r.ajority of Title I prLr^ns dcf^'ne ■ " ■ 
jSs'a?' ^/^t^' °^ -PP-^-'^-i^^y to grow plus ^e t^^^l^ ,o.t 

para. ar. paid at the mmiman. wage, with no consideration given to differen' ^al 

^"Sr^o^ V"'^ °f - considerable l^s.^sl^^'^ 

i.n uie part Oi. the paraprofcss jonal.^;. 
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There are several points atout the DARCEE programs which should be 
underlined at the outset. First, the home visitors were carefully 
selected riot only for expertise in the area of child development 
but also for their demonstrated ability to communicate well with all 
social levels. In later studies which employed low income mothers 
as home visitors, the same careful consideration was given to the mothers 
interpersonal skills. Second, nowhere in the DARCEE programs is a 
"group" approach employed. Each program desxgii explicitly takes. into 
account indxvidual-and family differences and makes every attempt to meet 
the parent on her ground and structure the program to her needs; There 
is also recognition given to and accomoriation made for the financial, 
-physical and emotional demands typically made on this, group of mothers. 
Third, DARCEE 's emphasis on "success" and immediate feedback to the 
mothers concerning their efforts in the homeor in the classroom is a 
central feature and has contributed substantially to the succes's- of the 
DARCEE programs. Further, the DARCEE programs dp not try to teach the 
mother the "-right" was to interact with her chi:d, implying that she' has 
been "wrong". Fourth, in none of the DARCEE programs are parents given 
mefiial ot mindless assignments. Fra.i the outset the mothers are treated 

as "teachers -in-training" or as mothers having important contribution-. 

\ 

to make to their child's development. Fifth, 'the emphasis- placed on 
the parent programs in the overall design is not -seen eW;hcrc. DARCEE 's 
efforts to work x^ith parents are ebnsidcred central, not ooincidental , 
to the work with the children. The staff responsible for the parent 
progra-as is riot employed in any other capacity-as teacher, social worker 
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or the like, inmost con:i>r.nsr.lory prosrrt^s, the involvera-nt of i>escnts 
is seen as just another •.;nd usually peripheral variable in ' 
the progrsm dc-sign, no more or less important. 



The Home Visitor programs vhich are a part of this general mbdel 
differ from those seen in parent par£icipation progratus in that they 

• are. explicitly and primarily intended to teach the mother new ways ' 
of interacting with her children "and new uses" of home and convmunity 

_ resources. (Home Visitor programs .in the previous model we.re designed 
to facilitate the exchange of inComatipn between parent and school 
or to provide theparent with needed social" services.) Several DAUCEF. 
•deraonstration projects have utili-^ed the home visitor approach as the' pri 
weans for training parents. IJhile the specifics of- the home visitor 
programs have varied scraevhat from one project to another, the general 
concept", remain the same. Because it provides longitudinal 
ve have clicsen to describe the tochniques cniployed in the orignial 
^^CLL^J^illi3.r^ojec,l- (Gray and Klaus 1970). - * ' • 

This clcmpnst ration project, v-hich bc-.gan in 1961, employed, cortijiicd / 
black elcmentavy .school teachers, v;on-en in _thc.ir '^0*r. and respected n.=ir.bcrs 
of the con.;H.nity, a. home visitors. They me.de weekly hom-.-visits to each 

■ :notf,er andchild in' the prosr^v^i for the nine uoi-.th-duratiou of the program. 

■ The . mothers all lived in the same housing project and wore of similar 
SES and educational levels. Each target child vas also enrolled in a 



preschool program at the Center. The home visitors kept therothers 
informed of activities at the Center, arranged for each parent to 
visit the school., meet the staff and observe class activity. Mothers 
were* assisted in planning educational activities for their child that 
capitalized on the daily routines in the home and made optimal use of ^ 
the mother's already limited time. For example, laundry day was 
utilized to teach the child about color -and sorting; dinner prepatations 
were used as a time to talk about food, how it grows and so on. The 
home visitors concentrated on helping these raot}jers to "cope"... 
that is, more effectively and efficiently manage general household 
responsibilities while still finding time to work with the target 
child.. As Delia Horton (who has been involved with the project since 
its inception) put it: "How can a mother v;orry about playing blocks 
with her child ^vhen she is also worried ab-ut getting dosmtox^n to get 
her food stamps." (conversation with Delia Horton'^ March 17, 1971) 

Instructional materials used by the teachers and v7ork done by the 
children were sent home to the parents for their own use with the child. 
The home visitors stressed the importance pf parental ehcouragenicnt' 
and Interest as well as the positive role the mpthe.r was playing in 
her child's development. Fro.n the beginnins, the project devoted 
considerable time and energy to the develaph^ent of self-esteem, 
self-interest and confidence in the mother. The home visitor also 
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attempted to keep the parent apprised of local 'opportunities in 
adult education, housing and employm ont. Each home was given a 
subscription to* EBONY, a magazine which emphasises blacks in the 
professions. Role playing ^ras frequently used by the Ijome visitors to 
help the parent develop confidence in her ability to help her child. 

In a follow-up study at the end of fourth grade-. Gray and Klaus .report 
that, seven years after the initiation of th e Early Training Proinet: . 
the experimental children remained 'significantly superior to the control 
children on I.Q. tests. (see Table 8) On standard measures of langufge 
and achievement, the experimental children V7crc still outperformir.g 
the control children although the differences were no longer significant. 

It was in this original study that 'Vertical difussion" effects varc. 
noted. That is, the younger siblings vho had received no pcoschool 
treatment appeared to be brighter and more responsive than- other 
children of the same age in the neighborhood or than their older • 
sibling, the target child, had been at that age. Standardized 
tests of'mcntal ability confiicraed this impression. A second study 
was undertaken to test the hypothesis that the effects of a mother's 
training Will be reflected in the performance of. her younger children. 
The second DAnCEE training strategy, the Mother's Training Program, 
was developed for use in that study. 



The 5AKCEE Mother's Training Prograu CllT) represents one of t! 



le 
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inost effective paraprofessional training prograns encountered in the 
literature. The MTP originally aimed at ch-msirrg t\\M nature and the 
quality of the mother-child interactions by furnishing the mother with 
skills and resources she could use to stimulate her child. The mothers 
were taught through direct involvement in DARCEE classroom activities. 
They were paid for the time they spent in the program and cooperative 
biibysittlng arrangements v/cre made* The program was composed of a 
'ieq.:cntlal process of •skill development and moved the mothers, at their 
own individual pace from supervised and directed activities at the 
Center to classroom involvement to actual responsibility for 
class activities* (see Miller 1969) In addition to training at 
the Center, a teacher met veckly V7ith the mother at home to. encourage ' 
use of her newly acquired skills* Group meetings V7ere held by and for 
the mothers in the program so that they could share their successes 
and problems with other mothers* The MTP, like the home visitor 
programs, stressed in*j3cdiata feedback and a ^^suceess orientation",,, 
"indieating to the mother that she V7as a competent person* 0'Iillcr,p.22) 

The second DARCEC study, for which the MTP was designed, tested for 

vertical diffusion effects. The subjects, V7ho V7cre the- younger siblinss 

of the DAPvCEB preschool children, were divided into four groups: 

I* children whose- mothers were 'Enrolled inthe MTP 

2* childrcii whose mothevs were involved through home 
visits only 

3* children ^:ho3e mothers \:are. not involved in the 
DARCEE prograui in any vay 
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4. a distal control group of children of the 
sawe-SKS, rar-e and ago characteristics and who 
vere exposed to no inierveation trcatmant 



IVo" separate analyses vere made of the resulting data, (see Gilmer nil?) 

Groups 1 and 2 vere compared to Groups 3 and A. Then Group 1 was 

compared to Group 2 and Croup 3 to Group 4. On all neasures, groups 

I and 2 were found to be signifi cantl y superior to groups 3 and A. 

No significant differences were seen between group 1 and % or 

between group 3 and A. (See Tabic ft) Gilnar also notes that the 

absence ratio for the ta«:gct children of mothers in Group 3 was 

almost twice that of target children of group 1 and 2 mothers. Gilmer 

concluded that "from these results, the effectiveness of intervention 

progran» in stimulating younger children is attributable to the 

variable of maternal involvement (rather than older sibling involvemant)"(p.2.'{)" 

In addition, both DARCEE (Miller 1969) and Gordon (1969) note what they 
have called "horizontal diffusion" effects of mothers' training. Mothers 
involved in the parent training programs appear to be coaniuaicating 
what they have fearncd to their neighbors and thereby influencing 
neighborhood maternal teaching syltes. Children in- th& -iiacdiate 
nelghboohood of MTP mothers appear to be developing' at a faster rate 
than children in like neighboorhoods lacking MTP parents.. Tims the 



*Similar findings are reported by Ira- Gordon (1969) 
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effects of mothers' training «re thought to be seen not onljsi 'Vertically" 
in the develcpment of their younger children but also "horizontally - 
in the children of mothers in their intnediate neighborhood and social 
group. ' • • ; • 

Gillmer, Miller and Gray (1970) point to the economic implications.,. 
The DARCEE home visitor program costs Approximately $400 per mother. 
DARCEE preschool programs run around $1500 per child per year P"(Figures 
supplied by Dr. Gray) In other words, these data suggest tliat mothers" 
can be trained to become "educational change agents"(DARCEE»s term) 
for a little more than a quarter of the cost of enrolling her child 
in a preschool inter,-ention program. Further, the effects of this 
training appear not only to sustain the achievamant of the target 
child (Gray and Klaus 1970) but also stimulate the cognitive, gros/th 
of her younger children and even children li-ing nearby (Gilcier 1970) 

Another result of the OTP.un-xpected at the outset by program designers, 
also has important economic and educational implications for the fasiilies 
Miller (1989) examined the effect of the DARCEE trentment on the life 
styles of the mothers. All of the mothers were employed as domestics • 
vhen the project began. By_ 1969, over 507. of these mothers had gone 
.on to finish high school or had enrolled in vocational training 
courses. Almost a fourth of the mothers completed co.urses in nurses 
training; those who took no further training returned to full-time 
motherhood. iVo of the notherr, who vnre functionally illiterate have 
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learned to read. The involvcstcnt of' the mothers in coinsunity affairs 

has also increased. Several niothers are ser\'ing on church boards for 

the first tine; on^ is working on the Metropolitan Action Council 

elections; two mothers have served as- representatives on the Head 

Start Council. Social contnunications beti-jeen parents and other manbars 

of the comunity were seen to increase. A parent organization, initiated 

by tlie MTP mothers; dravTS the whole corsnunity into social contact. 

Further^one of the greatest problems encountered by those evaluating 

the program was retention of the group in the housing project . As a 

result of involvement in the program, parents have started savings 

accounts and have become interested in buying houses outside the central 

city.-- Although another formal evaluation of these "spin-off" effects ha5 

not been undertaken by DARCEE/ Delia HoiMon told us that similar 

and even more impressive chaiigcs in the lives of mothers (as V7ell as 

a nuniber of fathers) have been seen fol&owing participation in 

DARCEE training programs. It is her feeling that the sense of 

compentency.and pride that is developed in the mother through 

participation in a training progr^am gives her courage and initiative 

to seek changes and nev7 involvements in many areas of her life. 
~— * f - ■ ■ ■ 

* Badger(1970) also reports that pa'cticipation in a- training program 

( discussed previously) had' a positive influence on the mothers'" 

lives: "...(the mothers) have chansod their lives f.Om hopslessnass • 

and helplessnciss...as a group, they are presently aiivo with enthusiasm 

to change their lives and the lives of tlieir children." Since participating 

in the program, nine of the mothers have beco?.e leaders' in conxunity 

activities; five have taken jobs as paraprofessioual treacherr. and one 

has i;een promoted to the position of .head teacher in a Head Start CFcass. 
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The new initiative, self-confidence and willingness to be involved 
shown by these mothers should, if Hess and Sheinfeld are correct, 
also have an influence of the nost fundamental and positive kind 
on the educability and educational perfbrmance of their children* 

Gilmer's conclusions about the effectiveness of the home visitor 
•programs as a method of preventing the dissolution of treatment 
effects over time and the further economy of this design in view 
of the "Vertical diffusion" effects prompted ' another DARCES 
study of home visitor programs with an emphasis on cost effectiveness. 
Barbrack(1970) describes this study in v/hich the effects of 
variation in expense and professional training viere examined. 
The study involved comparisions bet\-7een three DARCEE houxe visiting 
programs^ T1,T2 and T3. The data for groups Tl and T2 
were dravm from previous DARCEE studies (Gilmer, Gray and Miller, 
Barbrack and HorLon). Ten preschool children and their families 
were recruited to comprise T3. At the end of the study, a comparison 
group v?as selected which was similar in age, race and status characteristcs 
to the experimental children. 'Th5.s group was designated T4. 

The study from \;hlch the Tl group t^as draxm ran over 18 months 

•t » 

and vjas st£?fed by a professionally trained and experienced teacher. 
It cost approximately $440/chiid. The families in T2 were visited 
by home visitors V7ho did not have previous teaching expei-ience but 
were four mot!iei-s involved in the earlier training study (Tl). A 
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professionally trained teacher supervised the home visitors. In- 
plementation of this program cost about $300/child. At the end of this 
second study, four of the treatment group mothers V7ere selected and 
trauned to act as home visitors in the next home visitor program, T3. 
The families in T3 were visited by these four mothers, uho uere trained 
and supervised by the home visitors from the previous T2 study. The 
efforts of the home visitor supervisors v/ere guided by a professional 
teacher, experienced in implementing home visits and training home 
visiters. The cost of this program 'is approximately $225/child. 

Dataon general intelligence, concept development and maternal 
teaching sytle vrere analysed to determine the- effects of .the home 
visits on* the child and on the mother as vrell as to compare the different 
treatment effects. Inspection of this data reveals little to 
distinguish betv/een the trea^^jiient groups *ri,T2 and T3. (see Table 10 A,B,C, 
Results of the PPVT, the matching subtest, concept measures and the • 
Maternal Teaching Style instrument indicate that T3 vras the most cost- 
effective treatment. Barbrack reports that this finding v/as sonev/hat 
unexpected since the T3 project \:as staffed entirely by "paraprofessionals. 

^ Oil the other hand, the premise that paraprofessionals 
•sre better at relating to and dealing. vith lo;; income 
people, togc-ther v;ith the fact that tMs project 
was the most recent and presumably the best that DAllCKE 
had offered tend to explain and support this superiority. 
In any case, none of the other groups v:as" superior to T3 
and since T3 v;ao the least expensive project to impler/.2nt, 
it appears that from a cost/benefit vantage point to have 
been the most effective, (p. 33) 
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The FLiHT, MICHia^s, SCHOOL AND HOME PROGivMnl is run on a more modest 
scale than the DARCEE programs but reports the same virtuc-^of 
cognitive gain and economy . The FLIMT SC!IOOL A-N'D HOME PROGR=UI 
is a lov7 key parent training .program designed to involve parents, 
by means of home visitors, in the daily reading and study habits of 
their elementary school children. This program is notable in that 1) it 
avoids the "welfare approach" seen in so many public school home visit 
programs- and (Q) that it occupied a small portion of staff 
time. The program proceeded on the premise that 

•••(pai^ent) attitudes gr«atly influence those of their 
children and that unless they vjere avrare of these 
vajues, (parents) could not set the kind of example 
that would bring about desirable attitudes and 
habits toward school work. 

The parent home visit program was the only treatment to which parents 

and children were exposed. . .the children continued in their regular 

school classroor-i routines. ~ 

Parents were employed by the Flint public schools as home visitors. 
They were eo successful in enlisting partic5:pation in the SCHOOL AND 
HOMS program that the final degree of parent involvement was 
much higher than anticipated by progran: planners. At the outset 
of the program, teachers met with the parents to explain the ob-tectives 
•of the program and the participation expected from the parents. The 
parents were asked to do such things as provide a quiet place in the 
home for the child to work, encourage, regular^eating and sleeping 
habits, read to their children and listen to them read as well as 
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read themselves, in the presense of the child, ."to tjho^/ that reading 
is important to the parents." Materials were given -to parents to help 
with home study a child's dictionary (in r?hich the parent was 
encouraged to write the child'^s name); a file box for v;ord cards and 
multi-level reading materials. The mothersmadc reading booklets .for 
the children by cutting up primary level reading textbooks no longer 
used by the school. Dr. Smith, program administrator and designer, 
reports that the "children vere aware of their mother 's participation 
and this stimulated additional interest and interaction on the part of 
the children andparents." At "the end of the spring semester, parents 
wex-e given suggestions for the continuation of program activities into 
the summer months* 

The progx-am vzas evaluated by means of two control groups, composed of 

children from other Flint public elementary school^ and who represented 

SES and other background characteristics similar to the experimental , 

children. The dates Revised Reading Test v/as used as pre and post 

test measure. Children in the t\7o experimental groups shov7ed overall 

gains of 5.4 months during the 5 month period betv7ecn tests. Children 

in the control groups shov/ed overall gains o:: 2.7 ^lonths for this 

period. (See tables 11 and 12.) One questionnaire was snnt* to each 

« 

familyin the exr^ei-imental schools, to assess- parent opinion about 
the SCHOOL MD HOIiE program. Parents indicated they felt the program 
•had helped their children with, their school v:ork and that they would 
like to have the program continued. They also indicated that their 
involveinent had been very helpful to them in improving their academic 
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skills as well* Teachers responded that they observed iB:prover.ient 

. in the child's work habits and attitudes tov/ard the school, Tlie 

HOME AND SCHOOL program also illustrates that the involvement of 

parents in this way does not "have to be expensive. . .the total per 

pupil coat was $3«50*"' 

» 

A third type of parent training program--training for participations- 
was, implemented with Title I monies in Las Angeles.- THE COMMUNITY AND STAFF 

DEVELOPMENT SUMMER PROGRAM (Phase I)^was planned jointly by members 

of the Los Angeles City School District's* Title I Citizen^ s Advisory 

Committee and District staff. The overall objective of the 

progcam was the "development of an effective tv7o*way system 

of communication through a strong in-service training program* "(p* A) 

As one Citizen Advisory Comraittee member said: " People cannot 

'advise intelligently if they don't know what the^c-^re advising about". 

The specific goals of the program were: 

--to merge parents and staff into a cohesive imit that 
would be more knowledgable in the development and implementation 
of compensatory education programs for the educationally 
deprived child 

to increase the knowledge and skills of parents and staff in 
developing,- financing, inplementins and evaluating all 
compensatory educrXion programs 

--to develop an awareness and understanding of the pupils 
and corrimunity v;hich the professional staff servos, thus 
enabling them to be more effective in their teaching. 



* In addition to the program evaluation, our coiTiments concerning this 
program are based on a synthesis oj: conversations with coiCTunity lenders, 
parents and Title I staff in Los Angeles, The con-munity members with 
whom we spoke represented a cross-section of loaders and parents 
in the black and the brOv;n comunities . (April 5 & 6, 1971) 
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The program consisted of tx^enty-one two week workshops in which more 
than 4,000 participants were registered, 1800 of when were parents. 
Participants included parent nembers of the" Title I School Advisory 
Committees, District Citizen's Advisory Committee members and both 
certificated and non-certificated personnel from Title I schools. 

♦ 

•Parents and staff jointly attended workshops which were planned to 
give participants knowledge and skills in the areas of human relations 
and school budgeting as x^ell as familiarity with the philosophy 
of compensatory education, guidelines for Title I, the role and 
organizatibn of the local school advisory comiiiittees and the organization 
of the Los Angeles City Unified School District. Morning, ofternoon 
and evening sessions were held to accomodate the varying job 
schedules of participants." 

The workshop sessions were planned to include large group assemblies 
with speakers, filijis and recordings and small groups composed both of' 
parents and staff x^orking together under the guidance of a school 
staff workshop leader and a co-leadcr from the local co:n,T,unity. ■ The 
small group discussions x-jcre structured by discussion' topics, group 
reports, assigned reading and group projects.' Translators and 
Spanish speaking small groups were employed in largely Mcxican- 
■ American East Los Angeles. All xvorksl'op participants, professionals 
and non-professionals alike, received a stipend of $4.60/hr. for a 
maximum of 30 hours. ( This was considered to ba a fee an "export" 
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vouid rcccivejprojoct: sLa£f thus hoped to underline the active role 
they hoped community members would take in the workshop sessions ' • 
as "experts" about their cc^-nunity and children.) Evaluators* 
report that one of the notable features of the twowc.k workshop 
was the high attendence throughout. The stipend to parents facilitated 
their participation. A number of parents comniented that, without 
. the stipend, they would not have been able to attend as regularly if 
al all.. In addition, all of the progra,n staff (i.e. the regular 
Title -I staff members, the community , staff . the assistant directors 
and the director) were paid equally "reflecting the desire of the 
program leaders to recognise the contributions that would be made 
to the project by the invdlvement of community leaders working with 
certificated staff," 

Both the prosr™ evaluation and the consent, „£ con,^u„ity „™bers 
reelect the high degree o£ success and continuing Impact achieved by this 
two week s«er program. Phillip Jordan. Zcno B lille I Coordinator. ' 
told us that "Phase I i, the .ost algniacant thing that h,as .ever happened 
in the loa Angeles School District. " William. Forrel. project director. 
Views the participation of the co.™ity i„ all phases or the progra.- 
from advance plH^ing through Implementation- as the most significant - 
factor In the program success, (conversation with HiUia.. Kerrol)* The 
involvement of c«»u„ity leaders In this capacity made the whole effort 
"believable" to the co^^unlty at large, the parents with whom we spo.a 

*'''April 5. 1971 
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were unaninous in their praise for the prosram. They viewed Phase, I 
as alleviating what they called the "997, ignoranq,e. gap" and the 
"Mississippi mentality" which prevented or sabotaged their involve- 
ment in the past. Chairmen of the Citizen Advisory Committees told us 
that as a result of Phase I, parents who wore never before active in 
school or community .affairs have become involved not only in Title 1 
programs but also in other areas of community concern. The Chairmen 
felt that- .awareness of their rights and responsibilities motivated 
the parents to participate through established channels. They, 
observed that parents are visiting the schools. and their children's 
teachers and attending meetings for the first time... that they 
have begun ^o perceive their role as "parent" in a new light. 
"People are animated, angry, emotionally involved and thinking." 

Title I staff ^nd, community members were in agreement, too, concerning 
the effects that the new awareness and participation gcnerat.ed by 
Phase I seem to be having on the schools. It was reported that 

. staffing patterns have begun to change. In one school, change 
was achieved through a direct confrontation, but in all other cases, 
it seems to have come about through a "change in climate". That is, . 

.administrators and teachers who did not feel comfortable with the new ' 
level of. community involvement and the conccn.nitarit increased "accountabil 

^simply left. We were also told thaJ the budgets submitted for the 

FY 72 Title I programs reflect changes- in resource allocation directly ' 
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attributable to activ/j parent pcrticipation on the Citizen Advisory 
Councils and the knowledge th<^y gained about budgeting in the 
Phase I program. The new bv.dgets reflect a shift away fror. expenditure 
on equipment to a' greater allocat_.a of monies for direct services to 
the child. especir.lly more teachers. We learned that one area com-nittee 
had been able to promote change in the curriculum in mid-year, increasing 
the amount of individual attention their children wove receiving. 
It- remains to be seen whether or not these changes in the schools, 
which the parents see as a move towayd a more "relevant" education 
for their children, will result in improved cognitive gra.'th. * 
It was our observation, however, that the effects of the Phase I program 
on parent, morale, pride, sense of effectiveness and responsibility 
was positive, powerful and unmistakable. Program evaluations 
submitted both by outside cvaluators and program participants 
concur that Phase I met its original objective: 

The strong positive response of teachers, administrators 
and residents to the program indicates plainly that cOT-mnir-tMn^ 
between the "users" of the school. and ?hc SpprLrs" ' 
wn "r^"''^''"'^ difficult-is not impossible; it has 

been shown that ccmmmicaticn can be achieved. The people 
of the coHL-nunity are interested in uhnt is happ-^ning to their 
^ children and most important they are willing o work for t^c^r 
schools and to apply their direct understanding of local 
problems to direct solutions wheVever possible 



* At the time or our visit to Los Angeles, the project staff xias 
completing planning for Phase II, workshops of similar si?.e, structure 
and design to be run this summer. These workshons will not a^'d-ess 
the Issue of training for p-txcipation but rather will provide' training 
^ for parents specific to the. educational needs of their children- -.'i.^.t " 
can the parent: do in the home to help their child with r^chool work" A 
' sound evaluation of Phase II outccines and eff-i-cs on parents and children 
FRir should alio..' us to begin to answer quc3tio.:s,3uch as those raJ.sod in oy- 

cm^ discussioi.'.OL parent par ticipr. tier. progrr.^TiS, vhich we simply. cannDt ansver * ' 

new for lack of data. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICAXIOXS 

I 

Just «.!„ parent participation projro:^., pros.:., structure and 
content as veil as the «an. ^pl„,ed t. reach p«e„ts a„d ™i„taln 
. high level of parent 'involvement i, the progra.. are central to 
the success of parent training program. farSnt training 
.programs, like parent participation progra.«. ..ust be designed ' ' 
With the special needs, problems and insecurities of the ' ' 
low Income parent clearly in mind, ihe effects of parent 
training programs on parents parallel those seen in participation 
programs, bat appear more impressively and consistently. 
Further, „e have seen that parent training of even a modes.t 
sort (n.b. Kiint program) can be said to positively and significantly 
effect the cognitive development of children.- both: the target 
youngsters and the younger siblings. Of the two parent models, 
then, parent training appears to combine most successfully all 
the virtues of economy and attainment of congitive and affective ' 
objectives for both parents and children. 
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PART III COKCLUSIONS • . 

Our reviw of compensatory efforts suscests th-it quite beyond the 
differences v;e have outlined in program typoff, there are t\7o quite 
disparate philosophies and organizational styles operant under the 
umbrella of parent itivolvement. One yievs parents as passive, as 
"recipients" of program services and efforts. Ohe other conceives 
of parents as active "participants" in the overall program strategy. 
. The great tnajority of ^orapcnsatory programs, especially Title I, 
subscribe to the. first formulation of parent role. "Gordon has 
observed that ve do to the poor and for the poor but rarely vrith the 
poor. Most compensatory programs, by their very design, lock the parent 
into the role of "recipient" and preclude the ihvolvcment of parents 
at any significant level in progran operation or in the process of 
.education. With the possible exception of the Los Anseles Phase I 
program vre have seen no real effort on the. part of Title I programs to ' 
understand what poor parents vjhat for their children, to act on 
suggestions which might modify the school structure or curriculum ' 
to meet coiiriunity needs or to involve parents in the education of 
their children. It is not unlikely that a major reaoon underlying the 
success experienced by the DARCEE prograns and the Los Angeles workshops 
is the exiiUcit recognition given to the contributions lo\7 inecrac 
parents can make to the education of their children. Indeed, across 
program types, it is the conception of parents as active(vers:-s passive) 
parts of prograra strategy which separates successful parent programs from 
those uhicU fail to n-eet their objoctives^ . • 
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Underlying these disl-iinilar perceptions of parent role arc 

disparate notions about the parental inadequacies V7hich arc supposed 

to contribute to a child's academic failure. The vast majori'ty of 

the efforts direefted at parents are constructed on the premise that parent 

"deficits" lie in the area of values and attitudes about and interest in 

education and the school. Proceeding on this premise, programs arc thus 

designed to increase parent exposure to the school and school personnel in 

an attempt to "resocialize" the parent.* Such attempts at'persuasionr 

to use the Ploft^den term, are eosentially nothing more than public relations 

efforts which -fail to address what \iQ vould argue arc the real parent 

deficits in knowledge and information. We would suggest that it is precisely 

this misidentification of parental deficiencies ( valups v. kncjledgs) which 

explains in large part the lack of measured effect of parent participation 

on student achievement (n.b. Aclnnd, Liddle and Plo^^den) While these 

programs may succcod in fostering good parenf-school relationships, 

they do nothing to engage the parent in the education of the child and thus 

leav'e the situation of the child essentially unchanged. 

The point is that for the overwhelming majo«-ity of Ic.j inco-.a parents 

attitudes and values about education are not" the problem. Poor parents 

care very much iibout education which, rightly or wror.r,ly, they see as 

the "only way out": they don't know what'i-o .do to help their child or to 

expedite their aspirations for him." As l^outsch suggests: 

Though, nany parents V7lll share in the larger value system of 
having high educational aspiratioas for their children, they 
are unav;are of theoperatibnai steps required for the preparation 
ofi the child to use o?tir:?.lIy the learning; opportunities of 
the school. (1963, p. 16S) 
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The fact one encounters sgain and again in evaluations of successful 
paicnt programs, and in conversations V7ith consnunity people, is chat 
parents are eager to learn what they can do to help their child succeed in school 
and- to make his experiences in- school different fro:a theirs. And that 
if given the means to do so, they xrtll carry out the su;;gestions and . 
responsibilities they arc given, often at consideirble personal sacrifice. 
Consider, for example, those parent participation programs which do 
. appear to be having some effects on the academic achievement of children. 
While they, too,, have taken "change* in parent attitudes and values relating 
to the school as a primary- objective, they have also given parents concrete, 
operational suggestions about what they could, do to help their child. 
We are not suggesting that parent involvement programs should be 
as elaborate or as expensive as those designed by DARCEE. If" requires 
only ^ shift in focus from values to information to give parents the tools 
and skills with which to participate in the education of tlieir child. 
\mon such progran content is lacking, hot/ever, one is mistaken to look for 
an effect of parent involvement on student ach'ieveiv.ent . 

Vhon this Shift in progran focus is made, the most impressive, significant 
and possibly the most enduring outcomes of parent programs appear— changes 
In parent lifestyles. Although, as our review of the' literature would 
suggest, these vaiiables are at the very heart of achievement differences 
bet^/een lo-er and middle class children, these "spin-off" effects are 
for the most part ignored in evaluations of compensatory projects. The 
desire to help' poor children hcS resulted in a flurry, of ad hoc 
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program designs which do not contain any systematic provisions for. 
evaluation. Admittedly, the problem of what to measure is difficult. 
If a program is aimed primarily at the .parent or if a parent prograni 
is a component of a compensatory effort, v-hat are the- real criteria 
of measurement? When a significant amount of monies are being spent 
on parent invovlement, does one want to limit, evaluations to sCudont 
achievement measures? We would suggest that ai^equally germane measure 
of successful parent programs would examine changes in the. parents 
themselves. Parent training prograas an^ number of parent 
participation programs have accomplished what mny ManpoTJcr 
Development Training Act programs have failed to do. " They have 
given parents a sense of competence and confidence which has 
encouraged them to seek new jobs, new community contacts and involvements 
and more education. Involvement in compensatory efforts has been 
catalytic in the development of indigenous cossiunity leadership 
which has worked for and achieved change in all areas of 
community life. At a time when rhetoric about self-help is to 
be found in every piece of social legislation and when the nation's 
leader is asking thct c«-iur.ity residents assune the responsibility 

of working within the system, a most proraising and potentially 

■powerful means "to this end is being igno,rcd. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH . ' 

The difficulties, in evalualing compensatory education projects arc " 

enormous ; perhaps the most.aiirficult problem is to isolate specific compensatory 

treatment effects. Given the many environmental factors x^hich can 

influence educational programs, it is hard tC set up a rigourously 

controlled experiment. However, the very vastness of Title I 

offers opportunity to systematically investigate some of the questions 

raised in this paper^ both for research and theory and for social action. 

I^search and Theory • '- 

For example, as v/e indicated earlier, parent involvement is far from 
••fact" in the greaf majority of Title I programs. The more stringent 
federal and stdte guidelines regarding parent involvement which are 
currently being issued might well create a situation which would enable 
us to go abit further to^.ard answering qeestions about the efficacy 
of parent involvement or" different program strategies. We have suggested 
that parent participation programs are typically found in "successful- 
Title I programs not because they contribute to program success but 
'rather because of staff characteristics that lead both to program 
success and parent involvement. If this is true, it. is likely that 
the same characteristics hnd attitudes would not be" present in 
Title I programs that initiated parent involvement strategies only 
in response to state or federal pressures. It should be possible to locate 
9 number of Title I programs which, .until the current F.Y, , have not 
been especially successful in meeting prograr. objectives and * ' . 
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■ compare program outcome measures following the initiation of parent ' 
programs to measures of previous performance. Assuming that tlie 
curriculum and staff remained relatively constant across "our 
sample, we would not expect to find significant improvement 
in program outcome which could be attributed to the 

-new parent programs. 

1 * 

Also, a longitudional study involving txro groups of successful projects, 
one of Which employe usual parent participation strategies and the other 
pf which attempts to provide parents with skills and information as 
part of their participation program, might help us to answer two 
questions: one, are parent programs which use participation 
programs to provide parents with operational suggestions more successful 
than programs which employ usual participation strategies and tx^o, 
do the former program strategies inhibit the dissolution ofprogram 
effects over time? Do prograias which give parents some form of .. 
operational information appear to go farther toward closing the gap' 
betvjccn advantaged and disadvantaged students? - 

Questions for S-)ci.al Action 
The. impressive successes experienced by the pre-school home visitor 
programs suggest that an exploratory study to in-rfestigate the applicability 
of home visitor techniques to an elementary population would be' 
valuable. As we noted, home visitor at the elementary level have 
been desi-nod primarily to provide spcikl services for the families 
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or. to give and collect . infomation" about the child. The econo:.ic .nd 
. educational benefits of a home visitor program directed at teaching 
the mother ways in which she can work with her child have been well- 
documented and- outlined by ^he DARCEE reports. Further, home visitor 
programs are able to circumJent. the problems involved in bringing the 
parents to the. school as well as. potentially, reach every parenf.whose 
child is inv6lved in the program. The ques'tion to which such a study 
should address itself would be whether low income individuals can be 
trained in the kind of skills and/or equipped with the sort of tools 
appropriate to the activities of an elementary age 'child. 'This is 
quite a different ^problem from the concept and discrimination learning 
undertaken by preschool programs. However," it is easy to imagine 
activities such as those undertaken by the El Rancho program being 
translated into effective home visiting materials. Home visiting 
programs, staffed by parents, in addition to virtues of economy, 
al.so address the important issues of "pdwerlessness" and "maternal 
teaching style" which are raised by the literature by ignored by ' 
most parent programs. 

I * ^ " 

An alternative formulation of this concept would suggest the initiation 
of urban i.orkshops and training centers based on the sequential training 
model developed in the DARCEE cost-effectiveness study (Barbrack 1970). ^ 
The-DARCEE outcomes demonstrate the effectiveness of community 

ifiembers as "trainers" and as "teacher?"- t-u. t« a \ 

ceachara , the Los Angeles experienco,.too, 

testifies to the capability of coinmuuity members to function as 
educators and administrators. Following the DARCEE " dc.l.n, the" 
proposed^ center would at the outset be staffed both by experienced 
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. coimunity people and profess'ionals . As an increasing number of parents 
or community people become trained in home visiting or classroom 
presentation t-chniqucs, the entire operation of the center- 
could be turned over the cbmiliunity and run by a cadre of paraprofessionals , 
The center would aim not only at training paraprofessionals but- also 
operate .to assist parents who wish information as to how they can 
best help therlr child as he proceeds through school. Our review suggests 
not only that this. is the sort of help low-income parents want and 
need but a:lso that, given some assistance from professionals at the 
outset, this sort of aid and information is most effectively and 
economically provided by parents for parents. 



Stm&z x' &ized P.egression Cosfficients for pT h " vith 

.three Measures of School Achievement as dc-pc-ndont variableTf^'a'irur-ber 
.of subgroups. A larj-e nu.T.ber of individual bacMsround characteristics 
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. *ena^schcol-vide_r:Oasures are siir.uitnr.eously entered in the e<iuation.l 
-The.d£-.ta are reprc-serxti^tive samples of sixth grade-rs • f ro:.i the'llrbaix"::. 
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• . . . 
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_ ' ♦ , - - _ _ 
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